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AFT Is on the March! 


HE YEAR 1949-50 is finding more and more 

of our locals and state federations building 
the comprehensive program that 2 successful 
teachers’ union must provide. Four of our state 
organizations recently conducted state conven- 
tions during the days designated by law for pro- 
fessional meetings and institutes. In each case 
the program was attractive and effective. The 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota made perma- 
nent gains for teachers by obtaining an interpre- 
tation of the law, with the result that teachers 
in those states are now free to attend the union 
convention and have the right to join or to re- 
frain from joining any educational organization. 
In no small measure this demand for complete 
recognition has given the federation program in 
those states the status and prestige which it de- 
serves. 











Through our state federations, furthermore, 
we are rapidly closing the gap between our local 
units and the national program. While for years 
our state organizations had in most cases carried 
on effective legislative and teacher welfare pro- 
grams, it remained for the declaration of inde- 
pendence of the state federations to define the full 
and complete stature which these organizations 
must inevitably assume. This movement is also 
reflected in the thinking of our membership, as 
it now finds an outlet for initiative and aggressive 
action at the level where the educational laws 
are written. 

Noticeable also are the increasing confidence 
and vision on the part of our locals. While a year 
ago it was not uncommon to have locals ask, 
“What are we getting from the national?” now 
they frequently ask, “How can we help to 
strengthen this great force at the state level?” 
There is an increasing sense of solidarity on the 
part of the locals and individual members, as more 
and more of the teachers doing the job at the lo- 
cal level—and doing it extremely well—say: “The 
local in my town is the organization to take care 
of the immediate needs of our teachers; the state 
federation is the organization to solve our broad- 
er problems; and the AFT is the greatest potential 
force for democratic education at all levels.” 


Yes, the AFT is on the march. We are an 
organization with a future, as well as a dis- 
tinguished past. If the reasons for our growth and 
increasing prestige among teachers and the pub- 
lic could be expressed in a few words, they would 
be something like this: 

1. The AFT at all levels is independent; it 
takes orders from no person or group. Its de- 
cisions are the considered judgments of the 
teachers themselves as they meet and attempt 
to solve the problems facing their schools and 
their communities, as well as their own problems 
as workers. 

2. It is an organization of direct action; where 
a situation needs to be remedied, AFT groups 
proceed by diagnosing the case, trying to find 
what the best cure would be, and carrying both 
diagnosis and suggested cure directly to those 
groups entrusted with the responsibility of ef- 
fecting improvement. The AFT tells its story to 
the community and to the state. 

3. The AFT is in the best sense of the term 
a “professional” organization, since it is con- 
cerned with determining the compensation which 
teachers should receive for their work and setting 
the standards and qualifications for teachers. It 
seeks to remedy two great ills of the profession, 
inadequate salaries and low standards. 

On all the fronts, academic freedom, job se- 
curity, wages, pensions (including social secur- 
ity), community problems, legislation, and an 
enriched curriculum, the strength of our demo- 
cratic trade unions of teachers is being felt. We 
are a movement and a democratic force whose 
interests extend from the smallest country village 
and the rural areas to the largest cities—and 
even to distant lands. 

Education is our special concern, but we are 
also dedicated increasingly to the welfare and 
freedom of both today’s and tomorrow’s citizens. 
Let us stay on the march! 

JOHN M. EKLUND 


See December “Current Biography” 
For Information About Mr. Eklund 


President Eklund's biography and photograph 
can be found in the December 1949 issue of Cur- 
rent Biography. Since most school and public 
libraries have copies of that publication, it will be 
easy for locals to refer to it when they want in- 
formation about Mr. Eklund for public relations 
purposes. 
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Special AFT Committee Studies 
Vocational and Trade Programs 

An AFT committee has been organized to 
study vocational and trade programs in the vari- 
ous parts of the country. The chairman of the 
AFT standing committee on vocational educa- 
tion, Paul Myers, of Local 581, Indianapolis, is 
serving also as chairman of the special com- 
mittee, and a group of AFT members from the 
same local form the nucleus of the new com- 
mittee. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted by 
the AFT convention last August, the special 
committee includes a teacher from each of five 
fields. The teachers and the fields in which they 
are working are as follows: 

Business: J.C. Harger, first president of Local 
581, and former AFT vice-president. 

Distributive: J. P. Lohr, second president of 
Local 581. 

Trades: Lewis Ewing. 

Industry: Glenn Miller. 

Avocation: Gordon Johnson. 

In addition, the following AFT members from 
other parts of the country are serving in an advi- 
sory capacity: Guy Bradford, Kansas City, 
Kans.; Harold Holloway, Hammond, Ind.; Ted 
Leisenring, Denver, Colo.; H. D. Smith, Pater- 
son, N.J.; Victor Young, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The purpose of the study is to give direction 
to the AFT members who are serving on the AFL 
committee on vocational education. 


Samuel Gompers Centenary 
To Be Celebrated This Year 

One hundred years ago, on January 27, 1850, 
Samuel Gompers, founder and first president of 
the American Federation of Labor, was born. 
His centenary is being observed throughout 1950 
by the AFL. The celebration opens in Washing- 
ton on January 5, with a gala dinner attended 
by President Truman and other notables. 

In honor of Samuel Gompers a special postage 
stamp will be issued this month. 





Ohio Locals to Provide 
Scholarship to AFT Workshop 


Ohio is the third state federation of teachers’ 
unions to provide a scholarship to the AFT Vaca- 
tion Workshop, which will be held at the University 
of Wisconsin this summer. The state federations in 
Indiana and Washington had previously voted to 
finance a scholarship. 
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Teacher Tenure Defended by AFT 
In Serious Situation in Illinois 


R. VERNON L. NICKELL, state superin- 

tendent of schools in Illinois, has handed 
down a decision which is of national significance 
in the field of academic and teacher 
tenure. The term is correct in 
this instance, since Dr. Nickell was sitting as a 
judge in a hearing which had to do with the sus- 
pension of the teaching certificate of a union 
official. 

The case was that of Arthur Symond, secretary 
of the Tri-Cities Local 580 in La Salle, Oglesby, 
and Peru, Illinois. As an officer of the teachers’ 
union Mr. Symond was active in the school con- 
troversy at Oglesby when the community arose 
in protest over the dismissal of a grade school 
teacher (see November AMERICAN TEACHER, 
page 10). 

Although the community voted two to one in 
a special election to support the union and the 
dismissed teacher, there were repercussions which 
involved principles of democracy in education 
of even greater importance than those in the 
Oglesby fight. The ultra-conservative elements 
in the community, including the Oglesby Tribune, 
which is said to be controlled by the Chicago 
Tribune, could not take the overwhelming defeat 
in the special school board election. Rumors came 
from the defeated school administration that the 
decision of the people of the community at the 
ballot box would not be final. Recriminations 
were being planned. 

Pressure was brought upon the state superin- 
tendent’s office to suspend the teaching certificate 
of Mr. Symond because of his part in the Oglesby 
controversy. Mr. Symond received the fotlowing 
communication dated November 3 from the state 
superintendent of education: 


freedom 
“handed down” 


You are hereby notified that on Wednesday, 
November 16, 1949, at 10:00 o’clock a.m., the 
undersigned Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State of Illinois, will hear evidence at his office, 
100 Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois, as to 
whether or not the Limited State Supervisory Cer- 
tificate issued to you by the State Examining 
Board shall be suspended 


No charges of any kind were stated and Mr. 
Symond was to travel one hundred twenty miles 
from his home to defend himself against sus- 
pension of his teaching certificate, which would 
mean removal not only from his present teaching 
position but from the teaching profession. 

On November 8 John Ligtenberg, General 
Counsel for the AFT, and I went to Springfield, 
Illinois to confer with Mr. N. E. Hutson, attorney 
for Superintendent Nickell, regarding the case. 
The Illinois State Federation of Labor was rep- 
resented at this conference by Tom Humphris. 
We strongly protested the procedure under which 
a teacher was called to a hearing without any 
charges. We learned from Mr. Hutson that there 
were no written charges from any source and no 
complaints, either oral or written, from the school 
system in which Mr. Symond taught. A very 
important principle in the case was that the state 
was reaching into a community, superseding the 
local school authorities, and bringing a classroom 
teacher to trial without charges in a case in- 
volving suspension of his teaching certificate. 

Attorney Hutson claimed that the state super- 
intendent, under Illinois law, had the authority to 
suspend any teaching certificate, either with or 
without a hearing, despite the protection provided 
in the tenure law of Illinois. Such dictatorial 
authority on the part of the state superintendent 
would provide a clear-cut circumvention of the 
Illinois tenure law. 

Mr. Ligtenberg and I strongly protested pro- 
cedure of this kind and declared that the whole 
attempt to suspend Mr. Symond’s teaching cer- 
tificate smacked so much of Nazi methods that 
we considered it a serious threat to the basic 
structure of our democratic government. Mr. 
Ligtenberg disagreed emphatically with Mr. Hut- 
son’s interpretation of the law, but this matter 
could be decided only by a trial in court. Parts 
of the Illinois certification law appear definitely 
to be unconstitutional. 

The only unwritten charge which we could 
elicit from Mr. Hutson against Mr. Symond was 
that in a conference during the Oglesby fight he 
had made a statement that he did not trust the 
courts of Illinois to provide justice to a teacher 
under the Illinois tenure law. This is not an 
uncommon feeling among teachers in Illinois, 
since the tenure law in the state is very weak in a 
number of respects. 

On November 16 the hearing was held in Su- 
perintendent Nickell’s office in Springfield. Mr. 
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Ligtenberg and I met at breakfast, since I had 
hurried to Springfield from New York City, 
where I was attending an AFT Commission meet- 
ing. We decided to demand written charges, in 
the firm belief that no legitimate charges could be 
written and for the purpose of emphazing that a 
hearing without charges is unthinkable in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. 

When the hearing was called to order, Mr. Lig- 
tenberg presented our case briefly but effectively 
and moved postponement until written charges 
could be presented. Superintendent Nickell con- 
ferred briefly with the certification board, which 
was sitting in the hearing along with Superin- 
tendent Nickell and his attorney, and then sus- 
tained Mr. Ligtenberg’s motion to postpone 


action until definite charges could be presented. 

In this decision Superintendent Nickell estab- 
lished a precedent of vital importance in Ameri- 
can education—that no teacher should face a 


hearing to have his teaching license revoked 
without presentation of definite written charges. 
In winning this decision the chief counsel for the 
AFT established a principle which is a significant 
victory not only for American education but also 
for American democracy and world democracy. 
American democracy would indeed be in great 
peril if state superintendents of education should 
make a practice of suspending the teaching cer- 
tificates of classroom teachers for participating 
in union activity, for exercising the right of free 
speech, or for expressing criticisms of govern- 
ment, as is the right of every citizen of a democ- 
racy. The teachers of Germany, Japan, Austria 
and other nations which are attempting, in oppo- 
sition to ominously renascent elements of dic- 
tatorship, to establish democratic educational 
systems will rejoice with us in this victory for 
democracy. 

IRVIN R. KUENZLI 


As Seen from Weshinplon 


Excerpts from the annual report of SELMA BORCHARDT, Wash- 
ington representative of the AFT. Other parts of her report were 


published in previous issues. 


Health Insurance 

The health of the people of the nation is un- 
questionably the concern of the nation. The 
tragic lack of medical facilities, the inadequacy 
of the opportunities for medical and dental edu- 
cation, the lack of hospitals with the services 
which they should render, must be overcome by 
our nation. Even if these facilities were ade- 
quately available, the cost of medical care, for 
the average family, is so high that millions of our 
people cannot afford to avail themselves of it. 
We need not here give figures on the need of 
medical care. This organization is convinced of 
the need. It remains only for us to face the fact 
that we, as a labor organization, we, as teachers, 
have an especial responsibility to help educate 
the people in our respective communities on the 
need for legislation for health insurance. The 
campaign put on by the A.M.A. is particularly 
alarming, in view of the fact that they them- 
selves are not facing this grave problem square- 
ly and at least suggesting a constructivé alterna- 
tive to the program that they so viciously attack. 

The nation must have a program of national 
health insurance. We must help inform people 
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OSCAR EWING 
Federal 
Security 
Administrator 


that national health insurance is not “socialized 
medicine,” but that it is a social approach to 
medical care. Every teacher should have a copy 
of The Report on the Nation’s Health. It is 
available through the Federal Security Agency, 
for teachers who wish to make use of it in help- 
ing present objective data in their respective 
communities. Title 7 of the Omnibus Health Bill 
is as essential to the safekeeping of our nation 
as is the maintenance of our armed forces. 

It is principally because the Honorable Oscar 
Ewing, Federal Security Administrator, has 
courageously and unequivocally supported the 
program for a national health insurance plan 





that the President’s proposal to establish a De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was defeated. 

We have suffered a temporary set-back in our 
fight to protect the health of the poor as well 
as the well-to-do, but the fight must go on. 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau 

The Children’s Bureau deserves high com- 
mendation from the teachers of our country, and 
merits, for its work for our children, our hearty 
support. There is need for larger appropriations 
for many of the services which they render. Es- 
pecial support at this time should be rendered 
a Children’s Bureau survey of all services which 
are now rendered available for children, in rela- 
tion to the total help which should be given to 
children. We should analyze and reappraise 
our nation’s responsibility towards its children. 
With half our children growing up in 15% of the 
nation’s families, the great share of responsibility 
for giving all children a good start in life falls on 
relatively few adults. 

As a nation we have no logical or consistent 
policy to guide our decisions as to what public 
programs and funds are needed to supplement the 
care and protection that families and commun- 
ities can give their children. We need such a 
policy. 
be developed, a study should be made of what 
the children’s services now available are actually 
providing and what they are failing to provide. 


But before a comprehensive policy can 


. — @ 


The American Federation of Teachers should 
call upon the Congress to authorize and provide 


adequate financial support for a comprehensive 
study of public programs now conducted for the 
benefit of children, and the relation of such pro- 
grams to other agencies, public and private, that 
seek to benefit the child. 

I would further urge our organization to call 
upon all locals, and in turn to ask all locals to 
call upon their respective state and local affiliates, 
to cooperate in every way possible in the pro- 
posed Mid-Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. 

The Children’s Bureau’ welcomes inquiries 
from interested teachers regarding services avail- 
able for children. We in turn should support 
the program of the Children’s Bureau and do all 
we can to help the work of this agency reach the 
local communities in such a form that the na- 
tional program may be implemented with the 
greatest possible local initiative. 


Displaced Persons Legislation 

Last year we were very sad when the 80th 
Congress adopted an immigration bill which 
penalized the victims of Communist Russia and 
Nazi Germany. The enactment of that measure 
was one of the charges we placed against the 
80th Congress. Today we are still waiting for an 
opportunity to allow thousands of splendid men 
and women, the victims of totalitarian aggres- 
sion, to come to this country to escape the hor- 
rors which they have experienced. We urge that 
every effort be made through the use of an ef- 
fective, reasonable approach to secure the en- 
actment of legislation to care for the tragic dis- 
placed persons who are looking to us for help. 


@ D.P. YOUNGSTERS LEARN 
TO USE SOAP 


An average of 200 persons a day 


straggle into the British zone's 
refugee camp at Uelzen, Germany. 
Some of the children have never 
seen or used soap before, and 


find it quite a new experience. 


Acme Photo 
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Crossroads in English Education 
By WILLIAM SULLIVAN : 


This article brings out the many similarities between present trends in British education and those 
in the United States. 


44°T" HANK goodness I shall not have to take 

that class for another week; they actually 
pass comments on the lesson; they interrupt by 
asking questions.” With this remark a seasoned 
teacher, convinced his personal dignity had been 
placed in jeopardy, began a lively discussion, in 
the staff-room of a large London school, with a 
younger class teacher, who had been pursuing 
modern methods of passing some of the initiative 
to the class. I have no intention of formulating 
the points of the discussion. My point is that 
wide variations of teaching method are develop- 
ing, and are undermining the harmony so neces- 
sary to the good tone of the school. The ranks 
of experienced teachers, confident in the success 
of their proved methods, are being swelled by 
younger teachers, who are equally confident in 
their new method, relying on the authority of 
college lecturers, modern text books, and modern 
research. 

One section of teachers is fighting to retain 
their traditional dignity, while others of a more 
modern school are shedding authority, a process 
which quick-witted children are ready to exploit. 
Children are not at ease, and their education suf- 
fers, when they are subjected to free discipline 
and military discipline in successive lessons. It 
has been suggested that the club leader’s tech- 
nique is infecting those schools where there are 
teachers who are club leaders of the same chil- 
dren in the evening. The time is ripe for a get- 
together of all generations of teachers and col- 
lege lecturers, to agree on an ideal of right 
method that is neither artificial, stifling nor yet 
degrading for the teacher. The method so suc- 
cessful in model lessons and projects by visiting 
experts cannot always be sustained over a period 
by every teacher. 

I think teaching method has advanced to 
somewhere near the crossroads, having come a 
long way towards treating each child as an in- 
dividual personality. We no longer strive to turn 
out citizens that conform to an idealistic pattern. 
How far are we to try to make allowances for 
each individual? Just as far, I suggest, as will 
ensure that purposeful study of the difficult child 
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leaves time for remedy. Both are necessary, both 
are becoming more possible as large classes dis- 
appear. There were problem children fifty years 
ago, but teachers did not have time or oppor- 
tunity to investigate their cases. 

I do not criticize the seasoned teacher. I have 
the greatest respect for those who fathered me 
so well in my teaching experiences. Now, after 
fifteen years, I endeavor to keep abreast of mod- 
ern research, I have spoken to many teachers who 
welcome with me the disappearance of repression, 
and the increased use of positive methods that 
give inspiration to every grade of pupil. I do 
ask those few teachers who say that too much 
is being done for the children to look back on 
their own school days. Did they not excel at 
the subjects which captured their interest? Is 
it a crime to try to make every subject interest- 
ing by exploiting methods that will benefit both 
pupil and teacher? 

Each generation since the Romans have 
shocked their elders, but have not failed when 
tested. Changes have come faster of late, and 
we must welcome them, if they are proved to be 
progressive. We must refute objections that have 
an 1846* ring about them. As an echo of the 
past, I note that the New Year’s Honours List 
includes a miner who began mine work at twelve. 

But I have yet to hear a complete answer to 
the problem of children’s rudeness. It was not 
unnoticed by the dear old lady returning from a 
trip to London with the remark, “The trains 
were so full that even the children had to stand.” 
There have been cases of juvenile anarchy in- 
side school. Have some of these incidents been 
helped in some measure by well-meaning but 
hide-bound teachers staging a show-down that 
has no place in modern method? 

Let’s face the facts. Children have already won 
a gradual emancipation. This does not mean they 
have won it consciously, or that teachers have 
failed. In fact the process has been encouraged 
by one section of teachers. But if any teacher 
still doubts the merits of the new charter, I rec- 
ommend a visit to the children’s forum and lec- 


“The date of compulsory free education in England. 





tures, held by the London County Council or the 
United Nations Council for World Citizenship, 
which are significantly well attended though held 
during vacation. My confidence for the nation is 
inspired far more by these youthful but purpose- 
ful intellectuals, than by their counterparts of 
even twenty years ago. They are of a resourceful 
(yes, and polite) type that should make every 
teacher feel proud to be instrumental in leading, 
rather than driving, them to this admirable stand- 
ard of intelligence. 

School life is possibly a sixth of an individu- 
al’s life; we should give less emphasis to school 
as solely preparing a child for life; it és life as 
the child knows it. Much of the young citizen’s 
later social conduct depends on the fullness and 
self-expression enjoyed in school life. 

Old standards of politeness, artificial and stilt- 
ed as some of them were, have faded. Many will 
say that no new satisfactory code has evolved, 
although the young generation. have attained a 
standard of education undreamed of fifty years 
ago. Learning by rote has given way to purpose- 
ful study and exploratory projects, and with the 
steady reduction in the size of classes, we shall 
use still more the personal approach, which was 
the finest feature of the public school tradition. 
Let us visualize what school conditions will be 
in the year 2000. We are half-way there from the 
conditions of 1900, with unwieldy masses to be 


disciplined. 


ee 


Children are approaching equality in oppor- 
tunities. The nation is determined to develop the 
best brains, wherever they may be found. We 
now realize that loss of talent brings loss of hap- 
piness and wealth to the community. Well do I 
remember pupils in a certain distressed area who 
excelled in tests for scholarships which were 
never to be accepted. Their parents were waiting 
only for the day when at fourteen their children 
could help to fill the slender family purse. All 
now agree that university and grammar school 
places should be reserved for those most likely to 
benefit. If the way is made open for the latter, is 
this doing too much for them? I have met teach- 
ers who say yes. I know three personally. They 
benefited from scholarships and bursaries that 
alone made it possible for them to take up teach- 
ing. Their local authority was labelled spend- 
thrift because of its progressive policy in the 
1920’s. I have lost all respect for these three 
teachers, who, having made their way through 


the doors of progress, would now close them on 
others. 

At a time when crime among children has risen 
alarmingly, corporal punishment is dying a death 
that was hastened by its misuse in the past. Sheep 
graze just as safely in the fields as when sheep 
stealers swung on gibbets at the cross-roads. The 
rope’s end no longer teaches its lessons on board 
ship, but the Navy’s all right. I think few teach- 
ers are content to sclve the crime puzzle by relat- 
ing it directly with the disappearance of corporal 
punishment, but it is a question that cannot be 
adequately dealt with in this article. 

* * * 


Among other trends may be noted the gradual 
lessening of formal dreary homework. The ex- 
amination system is becoming less rigid. Chil- 
dren’s free choice of subjects, already in opera- 
tion in America, is being tried, and will extend 
beyond the few isolated sessions now devoted to 
it. Audio-visual aids will soon be accepted as 
standard equipment in schools. In our escape 
from formal instruction, materialism seems to be 
replacing the religious approach. Parent-teacher 
associations will grow in number and usefulness. 
Though not always welcomed, lest they become 
a source of interference, they will ultimately be 
welcomed by teachers as a means of enlisting 
the cooperation of the public. Such associations 
will help to make parents realize that their own 
example is an important factor in the education 
of their children. Many times have teachers had 
occasion to murmur, “How I’d like to start edu- 
cating those parents!” Visiting social workers 
and midwives would amplify this. 


* ba * 


Let all educationalists coordinate their efforts 
to derive the fullest benefits from these modern 
trends, which hitherto have had a mixed recep- 
tion. Teachers should agree on how much formal 
discipline must be preserved for the smooth op- 
eration of the new educational policy, remember- 
ing that self-discipline and self-control are qual- 
ities that all must learn at some stage of their 
lives. I admit it is a critical time to set a com- 
mon code of school conduct. I need not enlarge 
on the war histories and hardships of many pu- 
pils, their present conditions of living. Most of 
us have met them. 

But all of us are tired of drifting. What is the 
alternative to getting to grips with the situation 
now, so that the full benefits of the new educa- 
tional era may be reaped to the full? 
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Are Our Universities Dangerous? 
By JOHN B. MANNING, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 


pecan by post-war enrollments, figura- 
tively bursting at the seams with the added 
strain of thousands of veterans bolstered with 
gratuities under the G.I. Bill of Rights, in ever 
increasing numbers the universities of America 
have attracted thousands and thousands of 
American youth. Higher education has spread 
to a degree hitherto unknown in any land in the 
world. The present enrollment is more than 
double that of pre-war days, yet the Report of 
the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion recently recommended that it be re-doubled 
by 1960! It advocated the increase of scholar- 
ships and fellowships to the amount of two and 
a half millions of dollars, and federal aid to the 
staggering total of a billion dollars by 1960! 

With this tangible evidence of what has oc- 
curred since the end of hostilities and the begin- 
ning of the “cold war” on the one hand, and 
what is envisaged in the future on the other, 
what answers shall we make to those troubled 
citizens who insistently ask whether or no our 
universities are centers for fifth columnists and 
their activities? 

At the outset, I should like to make it clear 
that I, personally, have not even a pink tinge in 
my subconscious thinking. I desire to answer 
those sincere, thoughtful, and troubled question- 
ers on the one hand, yet I am becoming more 
and more alarmed concerning those hysterical 
citizens and excited reactionaries who are stri- 
dently alleging Communistic undermining of our 
colleges, on the other. Both these groups must 
come to recognize clearly that there is a definite 
relationship between our educational system and 
our way of life. To quote the President’s Com- 
mission: 

Education is an institution of every civilized society, 

but the purposes of education are not the same in all 

societies. An educational system finds its guiding 
principles and ultimate goals in the aims and philoso- 
phy of the social order in which it functions 

If the ultimate goals of education are found 
in the society in which it functions, then the aim 
of our universities is democratic living. And if 
the universities are to provide the intellectual 
and moral leadership for this democratic living, 
they must certainly demonstrate that they have 
confidence in democratic living and faith in its 
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philosophy, not only by permitting but by actu- 
ally fostering free inquiry and discussion. All 
the conflicting aims set forth at varying times 
for higher education in varying places—training 
for a vocation or a profession, intellectual leader- 
ship, study of the humanities—all merge at this 
point. Our universities must send out young 
men and women rich in skills or knowledge, rich 
in the knowledge of their cultural heritage, and 
rich in character, in order that they may live and 
trust in the democratic American way of life. 

But the so-called realist or excited hysteric 
shouts: “Don’t you know that there’s a cold war 
on?” I most certainly am aware of it! And I 
am most certainly of the opinion that in this bat- 
tle of ideas, if the conflicting philosophies are 
brought out into the open, and placed side by 
side, with free and uninterrupted inquiry and 
discussion, that the merits of democratic living 
will be obvious to the inquirers. Where is the 
man who, living the democratic life, has no con- 
fidence in its merits? Silence will not defeat the 
Soviet philosophy; the democratic faith would 
lose by default. Every university instructor of 
the social studies in the country should be per- 
mitted, nay urged to discuss the Soviet philoso- 
phy before his class in order that it can be forced 
into the open and that its arguments can be met 
with counter-arguments under the clear light of 
discussion. The more I discuss it, the less I like 
it—if that were possible. 

When both philosophies are brought into 
searching discussion, I not only have confidence 
in the outcome of this battle of ideas, but I also 
have confidence in those departments of the 
American government responsible for ferreting 
out the activities of foreign agents, and in those 
responsible for our defense. I also have confi- 
dence that the American government will be on 
guard to see to it that in these vital national serv- 
ices those with the slightest suspicion of disloy- 
alty will be unhesitantly disqualified. Neverthe- 
less, I am also of the opinion that in other walks 
of American life, we must demonstrate our faith 
in democratic living by permitting a maximum 
of individual freedom consistent with American 
security. For, if we wish to promote democratic 
living, we must live it! And, remembering that 
a university finds its principles in the social order 





in which it functions, nowhere should we permit 
greater individual freedom of discussion than in 
our universities, 

If our universities are not able to maintain 
this freedom of discussion, then they are danger- 
ous—doubly so! They are dangerous if they 
are forced into becoming purely centers of reac- 
tionary propaganda on the one hand, or pureiy 
centers of radical thinking on the other. If our 
universities are not able to maintain this freedom 
of discussion, if they succumb to the strident 
hysteria of those who would block freedom of 
discussion because they have not sufficient faith 
in the democratic idea on the one hand or of 


those extremists who seek to capitalize upon the 
tension of the “‘cold war” on the other, then in- 
deed would our universities become dangerous; 
then indeed would our universities deviate from 
American democratic living. 

The freer the discussion in our universities, the 
stronger builders of democracy will our univer- 
sities be. The more that democratic living is 
actually put into practice, the better will be the 
provision of intellectual and moral leadership, 
the stronger will our strength be both at home 
and abroad, and the greater bulwark will our 
educational institutions be for our chosen way 
of life. 


Labor Groups Meet at University of Illinois 
To Confer on Activities of Central Labor Bodies 


NEW milestone in labor education in TIli- 
nois was merked November 29 and 30 
when representatives of central labor unions in 
Illinois came to the University of Illinois campus 
for a conference on central body activities. 
Conducted by the University Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations with the State 
Federation of Labor, the conference took the 
form of a model central labor union meeting, 
with discussion groups acting as committees on 
labor education, community activities, legislation, 
public relations, and working with the schools. 
More than 40 AFL representatives attended. 
National and state AFL leaders also partici- 
pated in the conference, addressing the group or 
serving as consultants to the committees. Among 
these were Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director of 
Social Security Activities for the AFL, who 
spoke on “Labor’s Stake in Social Insurance”; 
Reuben G. Soderstrom, president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, who outlined the 
functions of central labor unions; and Peter 
Hoban, vice-president of the Milk Wagon Drivers 
Local 673, who described the committee activi- 
ties of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
Presenting the official AFL position on social 
security, Cruikshank questioned the value of 
union-negotiated pension plans, admitting, how- 
ever, that they were necessary stop-gaps because 
of the lag in government benefits. Such private 
plans, he said, depend too largely on the element 
of change. Three factors must be present before 
a private plan can be won—a stable employment 


relationship, a strong collective bargaining posi- 
tion, and an industry able to pay the costs. With 
any one of these factors missing, a pension plan 
is out of the question. “This is poor public 
policy,” he declared, pointing out that the cost of 
the plans were added to the economy for all to 
pay, whether or not they received benefits. 


“The American Federation of Labor,” Cruik- 
shank said, “is advocating amendments to the 


‘federal social security act which will provide a 


sound means of security in old age for all.” This 
will be a major item in the AFL legislative pro- 
gram for the next session of Congress, he em- 
phasized. 

In an earlier talk the president of the Illinois 
State Federation of Labor, Reuben G. Soder- 
strom, noted that one function of central bodies 
was to urge upon management a real program 
of cooperation with workers in production prob- 
lems. He called upon management not to keep 
costs and sales figures a “trade secret” but in- 
stead to share them with the workers and mobilize 
their brains in helping to solve production prob- 
lems. If management recognizes the right of 
workers to join unions and have a voice in their 
own welfare, then management has a right to.ex- 
pect—and will get—worker cooperation. 

A few of the committee recommendations for 
all central labor unions included: Labor educa- 
tion—programs to obtain greater participation 
of union members in labor activities and as citi- 
zens. Working with the schools—labor represen- 
tation on boards of education and advisory 
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@ Several AFT members par- 
ticipated in the conference con- 
ducted by the Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations at the 
University of Illinois, November 
29 and 30. “Working with the 
Schools” was the subject of dis- 
cussion for the group shown here. 
Raymond J. Froehlich, who is 
seated at the table, is a member 
of the R Fed of 
Teachers, Local 540, and secre- 
tary of the Rockford Federation of 
Labor. At the right. facing the 
camera, are AFT Vice-President 
John M. Fewkes, who is president 
of the Chicago Teachers Union, 
and J. Willis Green, member of 
the Chicago Teachers Union. 
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groups for schools at all levels, from grade 
through the universities. Public relations—set- 
ting up a working committee in every central 
body to work with other community groups in 
securing a sympathetic atmosphere to labor and 
handle publicity through local communications 
media. Community activities—a two-fold pro- 
gram of acquainting union members with welfare 
services and community activities and urging la- 
bor’s participation in larger projects to improve 
the community. Legislation—education for union 
members on provision of existing laws and legis- 
lative processes, and cooperation with state and 
national legislative groups in securing the passage 
of legislation favorable to labor. In addition to 
these few and other general recommendations, 
the committees worked out specific details for 
putting such programs into action. 

In summarizing the conference, Thomas J. 
Haggerty, secretary-treasurer, Milk Wagon Driv- 
ers Local 673, and a member of the Institute 
advisory committee, lauded the “pioneering” in 
the field of educational activities for central labor 
unions, and predicted that this conference would 
stimulate AFL-Institute cooperation in similar 
educational projects. 

“The Central Labor Union,” concluded Peter 
Hoban, who spoke for William A. Lee, president 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, the 
backbone of all the labor its 
active committees are the arteries through which 
flows the life blood of the labor movement.” 

Two AFT members served as consultants at 
the conference: AFT Vice-President Arthur 
Elder, Midwest representative of the Workers 
Education Bureau, and Raymond Froehlich, sec- 
retary of the Rockford Federation of Labor. 
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Trade Unionists Exchange 
Urged by Mark Starr 


“Package ideas in a person for most effective delivery” 
goes for the ideas of international understanding, with 
out which the peoples of the world may perish. And so, 
helped by the ECA, OMGUS, and the trade unions of 
the United States, delegations from Europe, South Amer- 
ica, India, and far-away Japan visited the workshops 
and union halls of America last year. There were some 
25,000 foreign students in the United States in 1949 
The Department of State has sent its experts and ex- 
changed students with Latin America to good effect. 
UNESCO itself administers some 250 scholarships and 
has published an impressive catalogue of such oppor- 
tunities. The Fulbright Act has made it possible for the 
countries which had surplus stocks and financial bal 
ances belonging to the United States to use these to pro- 
vide scholarships. 

So far, however, members of trade unions have not 
been prominent in this beneficial exchange. Foreign travel 
remains costly. Workers do not usually have the time to 
study foreign languages. But UNESCO, cooperating with 
the trade unions and other interested groups, can over- 
come some of these difficulties. Already each year four 
active members of American unions are sent to Ruskin 
College, Oxford, England, for a year of study. Hudson 
Shore Labor School, the White Collar Workers School, 
and the Workers Summer School at the University of 
Wisconsin each year welcome foreign students. Shipping 
and airplane companies are offering special rates for 
group travel. Special institutes, summer schools, and 
seminars for short periods will be arranged 

We cannot hate people that we know by personal con- 
tact have the same hopes and fears as their fellow trade 
unionists in the United States. The best way to throw 
out the old prejudices and fixed ideas about foreigners 
is to meet them face to face. 

MARK STARR, AFT Local 189, Educational Director, 


International Ladies Garment Workers Union 





The Elementary School Teacher 


OF SWEDEN 


By BEN LUNDQUIST 


Mr. Lundquist is in the Graduate School of the University of Minnesota and is an 
associate member of the Minneapolis Federation of Men Teachers, AFT Local 238. 


oma is nothing new in the idea that the 

United States has been facing a serious crisis 
in its public schools. In the last few years, espe- 
cially, this problem has been given much pub- 
licity. In consequence, some improvement has 
been made. In many communities teachers’ sal- 
aries have been raised, and more and more money 
has been allocated for school needs. But the crisis, 
particularly in the elementary schools, continues, 
and it will continue until teaching itself becomes 
attractive enough to draw clever, enthusiastic and 
adequately trained teachers, “the best and 
strongest of our citizens.” 

Upon being discharged from the Army, I too 
had returned to teaching, only to find the same 
old problems of poor pay, overwork, absence of 
security, lack of freedom—plus a timid faculty, 
afraid to argue and defend its rights. It was then 
I decided to break with teaching—and to enjoy 
a year’s study in Sweden under the G. I. Bill of 
Rights while deciding what next to do. One 
doesn’t dismiss fifteen years of teaching experi- 
ence so lightly, and soon I found myself asso- 
ciating with Swedish teachers, studying their 
school problems, even visiting their schools. It 
was quickly apparent that the elementary teach- 
ers of Sweden had already achieved many of the 
things for which the American Federation of 
Teachers had been striving since its organization 
in 1916, Let us consider a few of these achieve- 
ments: 

1) Federal aid to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity. In Sweden, minimum qualifications for 
teaching, the teacher's real wage, and educational 
expenditures per child are practically the same 
throughout the land. This is because the State 
assumes the major burden of the cost of educa- 
tion. The State pays about half of the cost for 
the building of new school premises, makes an 
annual grant for the maintenance of those al- 
ready existing, and assumes the whole of the 
expenses for the teachers’ statutory salaries. In 
this manner discrimination against rural and 
poor communities is minimized. 

2) Labor’s representation on school boards. 


Sweden has not stopped at this point. In 1905, 
the Riksdag passed a measure to the effect that 
at school board meetings of any kind, if the 
actions taken were to be considered legally bind- 
ing and final, a teacher—in addition to those who 
might be elected members—must be present. He 
may take part in the deliberations but not in the 
decisions of the meeting, with the right of having 
his expressed opinions noted down in the minutes. 
Teachers were given this representation because 
it was felt that they had a special competence on 
school matters which should be utilized to the 
advantage of the community. 

3) Tenure oj position for teachers during 
efficiency. In Sweden 89% of all elementary 
teachers and 84% of all primary teachers have 
permanent tenure until the age of retirement. 
Removal is most difficult, requiring the “estab- 
lishment of cause through legal processes.”’ Swed- 
ish teachers feel that permanent tenure is a 
necessary condition for a teacher’s achieving his 
best work. 

4) Revision upward of teachers’ salary sched- 
ules. Elementary teachers in‘Sweden are on the 
same salary schedule as other employees of the 
State. The existing regulation governing pay 
went into operation on July 1, 1947. This pay 
schedule has several excellent features. In the 
first place, there is a base salary with a cost-of- 
living adjustment. This adjustment, which can 
be raised or lowered as the cost of living itself 
rises or declines, is 12% at the present time. 
The trouble here in America is that we work very 
hard to have our salary schedule revised—only 
to find that when this has been accomplished, 
the cost of living has again risen so much that we 
must start all over again in our demands for 
further revision. In Sweden, this adjustment 
is automatic. 

In the second place, the country is divided 
into five cost-of-living areas, and the base pay 
varies accordingly. Stockholm, lying in the area 
of the highest cost of living, Number 5, pays the 
highest salaries. Gothenburg lies in Area Nunber 
4, Malmo in Area Number 3, etc. By employing 
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this method, the real wage of the teacher ap- 
proaches uniformity throughout Sweden. There 
is no financial advantage to the teacher in moving 
from one school to another, or from one com- 
munity to another. Incidentally, discrimination 
against rural and poor communities is thus 
further minimized. 


Thirdly, there is a service bonus. Every third 
year, a teacher is raised to the next higher grade 
on the salary schedule. Only three such bonuses 
can be earned. 


How does the teacher’s pay in Sweden compare 
with that in America? A teacher in Stockholm, 
upon reaching the maximum salary after nine 
years of teaching, receives 955 crowns monthly, 
twelve months in the year. If he is single, he must 
pay 211 crowns of this in income tax. There are 
no other deductions. His actual take-home pay 
would be 744 crowns, which, when figured at the 
legal rate of exchange ($1 = 3.6* crowns), 
amounts to about $207. But the Swede insists 
that his money has greater buying power than 
is expressed in the legal rate of exchange. He 
thinks a more true ratio would be about 2.5 
crowns to the dollar. If this is true, and it is 
almost impossible to prove or disprove, , the 
Swedish teacher’s take-home pay amounts to 
about $300 monthly. 


Recognizing that it is very difficult to compare 


“pay checks” because the buying power of the 
two monies and the habits of living of the two 
peoples differ so greatly, we can attack this 
problem of pay in another way. Let us compare 
the teacher’s weekly wage with the average 
weekly wage in industry in the two countries. 
In Sweden, the special position of the elementary 
teacher entitles him to a wage which is almost 
twice as great as the average paid in industry. 
The primary teacher does only slightly better 
than the worker in industry. Last year, in Am- 
erica, the average teacher’s salary over the coun- 
try was approximately $2,644 (and this included 
high school teachers) , about $250 below what the 
average job holder in industry was earning. How 
does the teacher in your community compare 
with other workers in earning power? 


*Since this article was written Sweden, like many other coun- 
tries, has devalued its money. The rate is now 5.20 crowns instead 
of 3.60. “This does not mean any thing as far as the salaries are 
concerned, however,”’ writes Mr. Lundquist, author of the 
article. “The Swedish Finance Minister has already recommended 
to the Riksdag that 190,000,000 crowns be taken from the budget 
surplus to prevent prices on certain essential goods such as hides, 
cotton, fuels, coffee, etc., from rising as a result of the devaluation. 
Should this prove ineffective, it must be remembered that the teach- 
er's wage, through the cost-of- living adjustment, will automatically 
be raised with the cost of living.” 
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5) Sound pension laws. The Swedish teacher 
has a very good pension system. The government 
bears the cost completely—there are no deduc- 
tions for this purpose from the teacher’s monthly 
salary. Pension rights are enjoyed after 30 years 
of service and after having reached the age of 63 
for elementary teachers and 60 for primary 
teachers. The government believes that teachers 
should, in their old age, be allowed to continue 
living in keeping with the importance and dig- 
nity of their profession, and their retirement 
pension is therefore greater than that allowed 
workers in industry. Teachers retire on a pension 
which is approximately 60% of their regular 
salary. 

6) Ensuring that teachers may exercise fully 
their rights as citizens. Because the Swedish 
elementary teacher does not move around a 
great deal, he often becomes a person of consid- 
erable influence in his community. He takes a 
vital part in politics, particularly in municipal 
affairs, and he openly affiliates with one of the 
various political parties. At the present moment, 
in the national Riksdag, there are 16 elementary 
school teachers, 3 elementary school principals, 
2 elementary school supervisors, and 2 teachers’ 
college instructors. One of this number, an ele- 
mentary school teacher, David Norman, is Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of the two Houses 
of the Riksdag on Social Legislation. In Sweden, 
this is one of the most important government 
assignments. Four elementary school teachers 
have become Cabinet Ministers of Public Wor- 
ship and Education. 


Favorable Status Attained 
Through Organization of Teachers’ Unions 


In explaining the very favorable status en- 
joyed by the teacher in Sweden, one must not 
overlook the factor of strong and effective organi- 
zation. Union membership includes 26,622— 
while there were only 27,106 elementary and 
primary teachers in Sweden in 1947. Many of 
the substitutes do not belong, since their employ- 
ment varies throughout the year. Many pensioned 
teachers continue membership after retirement. 
No exact figures exist as to the actual percentage 
of working teachers who belong to the union, but 
it should be readily apparent that the percentage 
would be extremely high. This membershlp has 
not been achieved with ease. The unionization 
of teachers in Sweden has a long history. A brief 
summary might better explain the existing com- 
plicated organization. 





Small organizations of teachers took place as 
early as 1838. Particularly after compulsory ele- 
mentary education was enacted into law in 1842, 
hundreds of such neighborhood organizations 
came into existence. Larger and larger annual 
regional meetings were held, until finally, in 1860, 
a general meeting for the whole of Sweden was 
convened at Arboga. Twenty years later, in 1880, 
at a meeting in Stockholm of elementary teachers 
from all the Scandinavian countries, the Swedish 
teachers, at the invitation of the organization 
representing Stockholm, held a separate meeting 
and there founded Sveriges Allmanna Folkskoll- 
drarforening (to be referred to as SAF). By the 
end of that year, 77 societies with 1556 mem- 
bers had entered the new organization, and by 
1905, 25 years later, there were 268 societies, 
with a total membership of 10,111. 


From the beginning, SAF membership was 
dominated by the men teachers, but gradually 
women teachers also became members. Cer- 
tain clashing interests appeared with this change, 
and complete unity within the SAF framework 
became more and more difficult to preserve. 
The first serious clash came in 1906. Fridtjuv 
Berg, himself an elementary school teacher, en- 
tered the cabinet of Karl Staaf in 1905, and ap- 
preciative of the problems of the teacher, he in- 
corporated a raise in pay for teachers in a 
proposition for the Riksdag’s consideration. Such 
an increase in pay was accomplished, with a few 
changes. A service-bonus was provided after 5, 
10 and 15 years of service, this bonus being set 
at 150 crowns for men and only 100 crowns for 
women. Thus, for the first time, wage discrimi- 
nation against women was introduced into the 
elementary school salary schedule in Sweden. 
This resulted “partly because the mood in the 
rural districts favored such a difference.” The 
elementary women teachers were, of course, 
deeply upset over this injustice, and in 1906, 
they established a separate group organization, 
Sveriges Folkskollararinneférbund. By the close 
of that year, it had only 200 members in 7 so- 
cieties. Its chief purpose was that of righting 
the injustice of wage discrimination against 
women teachers, and finally, on July 1, 1947, 
this purpose was achieved. This Elementary 
Women Teachers’ Union still exists with a 
present membership of 5,250. 


In 1918, another group organization appeared, 
Sveriges Smaskollararinneférbund, the union of 
the primary teachers of Sweden (the first two 
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grades). These teachers regarded their problems 
as separate and apart from the rest of the teach- 
ers. Their pay, for example, was considerably 
less than that of the elementary teacher, largely 
because their training was shorter (two years in- 
stead of four). Membership grew steadily from 
761 in 1918 to 12,132 today. This organization 
seeks a four-year training school, feeling that if 
this reform can be achieved, then the social and 
economic status of the primary teacher can be 
improved as well. 

Two years later, in 1920, the Sveriges Folk- 
skollararforbund was organized as the group 
organization for the men teachers. The chief 
reason for the founding of this union was a bit- 
ter and extended dissatisfaction with the SAF’s 
policy with respect to teachers’ pay. Particu- 
larly the family-supporting teachers were in a 
difficult, if not distressing, economic position 
during the period of high prices following the 
first World War. It was generally held that this 
was due to the lack of force on the part of the 
SAF Central Committee in presenting the teach- 
ers’ salary claim. In addition, the men teachers 
felt that the teachers had lost control of SAF. 
On SAF’s Central Committee, in 1920, could be 
found the Minister of Public Worship and Edu- 
cation, the President, Vice-President, and Secre- 
tary of the State Department of Education, and 
two Elementary School Supervisors. It was felt 
that in an organization of this nature, the con- 
trol should come democratically from the teach- 
ers themselves, and so the Folkskollararforbund 
was founded. Today it has a membership of 
9,240. 


Three Teachers’ Unions Form Federation 
Thus, over a period of 40 years, four organ- 
izations of elementary school teachers had de- 
veloped: SAF, the Elementary Women Teach- 
ers Union, the Primary Teachers Union, and the 
Elementary Men Teachers Union. Beginning 
in 1933, various attempts were made to get these 
organizations to cooperate. At that time a feder- 
ation was proposed, so that questions could be 
discussed in common, and joint representations 
could be made on those subjects where agree- 
ment could be reached. But such attempts could 
not win support from the group organizations 
and failed. Finally, because of pressure from 
individual members of the various organizations 
to bring this lack of unity to an end, negoti- 
ations were again opened in 1944-45, each or- 
ganization being represented by two delegates. 
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From these meetings emerged a definite propo- 
sition for federation which was finally accepted 
by all four groups. A new Federation SAF re- 
placed the old SAF. Each individual member of 
each of the other three organizations was to 
belong automatically to the new Federation. 
Each of the three organizations was to maintain 
its independence through the right of veto, and 
the Federation’ was to deal only with those prob- 
lems in which no differences of opinion existed. 
This was calculated to include only such matters 
as general school affairs, the education and 
further training of teachers, the promotion of 
Scandinavian and international collaboration, 
etc. The three member group organizations have 
been most pleased with the results. Very little 
friction has existed. 


Teachers’ Unions Are Affiliated 
With Other White-Collar Workers’ Unions 

On economic problems, the teachers do not act 
through their Federation, nor do they act alone. 
They are affiliated with forty other white-collar 
workers’ unions (Policemen, Theatrical Em- 
ployees, Journalists, Nurses, Telephone Em- 
ployees, Bank Clerks, Pilots, etc.) in a national 
federation, known as TCO. As a matter of fact, 
the teachers were largely responsible for its 
creation. Ruben Wagnsson, an elementary school 
teacher, was its president from 1944, when it 
was organized, to 1947, when he retired to an 
appointment as governor of a province. TCO 
today has over 250,000 members. 

The first opportunity TCO had to work in 
the teachers’ behalf was in 1946, when the Riks- 
dag was again considering the problem of pay 
for all workers in government employ. The Gov- 
ernment had appointed a Pay Committee in 
1945 to study this problem. TCO also appointed 
a committee, which entered into negotiations 
with the committee of the Government. The re- 
sulting settlement was, in the main, accepted by 
the Government, and in December of 1946, it 
was approved by the Riksdag. This measure, 
which went into effect on July 1, 1947, is the one 
in operation today. The teachers still pluy a 
significant role in TCO. K. G. Rosberg, presi- 
dent of the Union of Elementary Men Teachers, 
is chairman of its standing committee whose 
concern is the worker in state employ. 

oe @& ® 


It has been rightly said by the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, “Only through strong and 
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effective organization will teachers be able to 
assume the place of leadership to which they are 
entitled, so that the best and strongest may be 
attracted to the teaching profession, and as free 
men and women be fit builders of the citizens of 
tomorrow in a free democracy.” 

The Swedish elementary school teachers have 
given this argument real force and meaning. 


“Citizen Seminars” Instituted 
By University of Wisconsin 

“Citizen Seminars,” a new service by the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to aid groups in their study 
of public affairs, were instituted recently. They 
are a series of new discussion courses on cur- 
rent public problems supplemented by a study 
kit of selected reading materials and a discussion 
guide, all available from the University Exten- 
sion Division’s bureau of information and pro- 
gram services. 

Through the new service, teachers and club 
program chairmen can get current reading ma- 
terials on problems of state and local govern- 
ment in Wisconsin in a convenient library “pack- 
age.” 

“Citizen Seminars” are prepared to assist the 
average radio listener and newspaper reader 
evaluate the news he receives, and to help teach- 
ers, program chairmen, and others plan worth- 
while programs for their organizations. They are 
set up so that any member of a group can serve 
as the discussion leader. If desired, however, 
the Extension Division will supply competent 
leaders on a fee basis. 

Two main series, now available, include: 

“America and the World Community,” which 
includes programs on atomic energy, the United 
Nations, the Marshall plan, and American- 
Soviet rivalry. 

“Understanding Modern Wisconsin,” which 
includes discussions of legislative problems and 
policies, school district reorganization, town 
government today, municipal planning, housing 
and a health program. 

Each topic comes in a study kit, attractively 
packaged in a handy size, and can be borrowed 
for a three-week loan period or purchased at 
cost. 


Each course of study was prepared by a facul- 
ty member of the University especially qualified 
to handle his subject. 





School Enrollment Expected to Pass 32,000,000 


CHOOL and college enrollments, 
at all levels, both public and pri- 
vate, will reach a grand total of 32,- “You Don't Even Have to Play Hooky” 
727,500 for 1949-50, according to 
estimates of the Office of Education +4, 
of the Federal Security Agency. 

Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, pointed out that this 
is the largest enrollment ever re- 
corded, while teacher and school 
housing shortages continue. 

It is estimated that "high wartime 
birth rates will bring an additional 
7 million children into the nation’s 
elementary schools by 1956. Nearly 
a quarter million additional teachers 
will be needed during this period for 
the extra enrollment alone, Ewing 
said. 

Enrollments in the nation’s col- 
leges and universities have continued 
to show an increase in the face of a 
declining number of veteran students 
Total enrollment in the fall of 1949 
stands at 2,456,000 students, as com- 
pared with 2,408,000 a year ago. 
These figures are based on the survey 
of college and university enrollments 
conducted each fall by the Office of 
Education. 

A break-down in the estimated 
school enrollment figures for this 
year and the past year follows: From "The League Reporter,” published by Labor's League for Political Education. 























SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS The rate of student drop-outs in 
1949-50 our institutions for higher education 
(estimated) 1948-49 is slowing down, as is shown by the 


Elementary schools: 
20,034,000 fact that total enrollment has gone 


Public .sees+ 20,584,000 : 
Private and parochial 2,652,000 2,620,000 up despite a decrease in the number 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . 61,500 61,000 of new or freshmen students. 
Model and practice schools in teacher training Veterans comprised almost half of 
institutions $0,000 53,000 the nation’s college student body in 
Federal schools for Indians 30,000 29,000 1047. This year they account for 
only 35 percent 
On the college campuses this fall 
Secondary sho: gc 
Public cma 5,885,000 5,633,000 oie 1 2996 . 
Private and parochial 578,000 566,000 ately ome men and 728,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children. . 20,000 19,000 Women enrolled. ; ee 
Model and practice schools in teacher training The largest gain was in the junior 
colleges, which showed an increase 


institutions and preparatory departments of 
colleges 47,000 46,000 of 8.6 percent as compared with last 


Fcideral schools for Indians........ Sabeese 6,000 6,000 year. Enrollments in teachers col- 
leges increased by 8.4 percent. Negro 
Total secondary . 6,533,000 6,270,000 institutions had a decrease in enroll- 
‘iets neias ment of about 1.3 percent. 
igher education: The ten institutions with the larg- 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, in- est enrollments reported are: New 
cluding junior college and normal schools 2,456,000 2,408,000 York University, 47,936; University 
, . f California, 43,426; The City Col- 
Total higher education...... .. 2,456,000 2,4 bg » 43,426; y 
otal higher education 08,000 lege of New York, 30,192; Columbia 
a University, 29,153; University of 
; : Minnesota, 25,084; University of 
Private commercial schools............. 270,000 300,000 hee a : ~ as a 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with col Milinois, 25,062; Northwestern Uni- 
leges and universities) eer 91,000 113,009 versity, 22,822; Obio State Univer- 
sity, 22,416; Indiana University, 21,- 


Total other schools....... , 361,000 413,000 826; and the University of Wiscon- 
Grand totals 32,727,500 31,888,000 sin, 20,796. 
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TEACHERS LEAD 


THE WAY 


By LAWRENCE GARRETT, Chairman, Professional Standards Committee, Local 858 


EACHERS’ UNIONS are too often thought 

of as groups working solely for the self- 
interest of their members. Improved salary sched- 
ules, better working conditions, more equitable 
tenure laws are all matters of great importance. 
Certainly teachers’ unions must work along these 
lines, but we must go further. If we are to main- 
tain our position as a professional group working 
for the improvement of our profession, we must 
be identified in our own minds, as well as in the 
minds of administrators and the public, as teach- 
ers who are actively working for progress in all 
phases of education. 

In Denver, Local 858 has taken a well-balanced 
interest in all matters concerning the welfare of 
the teacher, the child, and the instruction pro- 
gram. The purpose here is to describe the work, 
during 1947 and 1948, of the Professional Stand- 
ards Committee carried on through a Sub-Com- 
mittee on Improvement of Instruction. 


This sub-committee met to discuss how it 
might best make a contribution toward the im- 
proving of teaching mehods, the attaining of 
better results, and the clarification of educational 
philosophy. Starting from the premise that the 
Denver Public Schools are staffed with a sincere, 
intelligent, forward-looking group of classroom 
teachers, the committee decided that the way to 
get to the heart of our instructional problems and 
concerns was to go directly to the classroom 
teachers themselves. 

Favorable school publicity, progressive the- 
ories, well-written units, inspirational speeches 
are all a pleasant adjunct to education, but they 
are not education. Unless theory is translated 
into action as the classroom teacher meets with 
the children, everything is but as “sounding 
brass and a tinkling cymbal.” Too often, I fear, 
superficial appearances have been accepted as 
reality. 

The classroom teacher, then, is the key to 
the problem of improved instruction. Our assign- 
ment became the task of finding out what the 
classroom teacher really felt about instructional 
matters. We were attacking nothing, attempting 
to prove nothing. Our sole aim was to enable 
the teachers of Denver freely to contribute the 
benefit of their thinking and experience to the 
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solving of any of the problems which might pre- 
sent themselves. 

Teachers in all systems, of course, work on 
committees and submit reports and recommenda- 
tions to the proper authorities. Alas for human 
frailty! How often do we temper our reports to 
the understood wishes of the higher echelons. 
How often are we more concerned with making 
the proper impression than with painting the 
true picture, dark corners and all. Until profes- 
sional loyalty no longer implies an unquestioning 
acceptance of dictates from above, until the indi- 
vidual teacher begins to feel his worth and impor- 
tance as a citizen in a democratic society, not 
till then will administrators be able to get, 
through the usual channels, a true picture of 
teacher thinking. We are familiar with the occa- 
sional difference between statements made by 
teachers in public for the official record, and the 
thoughts of the same teachers when they are 
speaking informally among friends. Who among 
us is not guilty? 

In a sense we are being unfair to the adminis- 
trators, many of whom would undoubtedly pre- 
fer to have the plain, unembellished truth from 
their teachers, startling though it might be at 
times. 

Our aim was to get down to the bedrock of 
the real thinking of teachers in regard to edu- 
cational problems. 





The work undertaken in curricular fields in the Denver 
Public Schools by members of the Denver Federation 
of Teachers as described in the accompanying article 
took shape late in 1946 and has been carried forward 
continuously since that time under the direction of 
Lawrence Garrett, teacher at Byers Junior High School 
and chairman of DFT's Professional Standards Com- 
mittee. This committee is divided into a number of 
sub-committees, one of which, known as DFT's Com- 
mittee on Improvement of Instruction, contributed 
greatly to the success of the project. The joint chair- 
men of this sub-committee are Helen Phelps and Eliza- 
beth Stancliff of South High School, and Mrs. Agnes 
Watson of Ashland Elementary School. The article 
gives a new perspective of the breadth of the work 


that can be undertaken successfully by teachers 





through union organization. 
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The first step in our study was the listing of 
twenty-seven general areas of interest to teach- 
ers. These areas were obtained both by consider- 
ing the informal discussions of teachers and by 
examining previous committee reports and 
studies. Among these twenty-seven general areas 
were curriculum building, activity programs, 
reading, arithmetic, remedial programs, com- 
mittee work, discipline, teacher load, and program 
making. Next we needed to find out the various 
positions teachers might take in regard to these 
problems. These twenty-seven topics, then, were 
made the subject of an essay-type questionnaire 
sent out to senior high, junior high, and elemen- 
tary school teachers, forty-five in all. This pre- 
liminary study might be termed a pilot question- 
naire. It in no sense was considered as a final 
sampling of opinion. The forty-five teachers 
professionally-minded enough to spend the three 
or four hours necessary to discuss in some detail 
the twenty-seven dreas were simply providing 
us with material for the main questionnaire. We 
took the most significant statements from these 
returns, rewording them if necessary to make 
them clear and concise, and used these state- 
ments, one hundred and thirty-nine in all, for 
the final questionnaire. 


The statements chosen represented every point 
of view. A definite effort was made to word the 
statements in a positive, constructive way. We 
wanted more to find out what teachers were for, 
than to discover what they were against. We tried 
to eliminate all matters which seemed petty or of 
purely personal interest. We were not interested 
in “gripes.” We wanted to maintain the study 
on the high professional level which would make 
it meaningful and useful in improving Denver 
classroom instruction, fine though it already is in 
many areas and in many respects. 

For the results of this main questionnaire to 
be valid we would have to solve the problem of 
obtaining for it a wide distribution. Considering 
the fact that teachers in general are amply bur- 
dened with documents, outlines, reports, and 
forms to be filled out, and also the fact that at 
least two hours would be required to check the 
twenty-four pages of this questionnaire thought- 
fully, one might believe that teachers would view 
this study with little enthusiasm. The contrary 
was the case. All five senior high schools, all 
eleven junior high schools, and twenty-five ele- 
mentary schools participated. With perhaps 1800 
teachers in Denver at the time, we sent out 600 
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questionnaires. Of these, 521 were returned. 
Approximately an equal number of Federation 
and non-Federation teachers made returns. After 
all the available questionnaires had been dis- 
tributed, teachers were still asking for the privi- 
lege of filling one out. Evidently we had suc- 
ceeded in bringing up matters upon which teach- 
ers were eager to express themselves. Organiza- 
tional differences were forgotten in the common 
desire to contribute toward a clarification and 
improvement of educational procedures. 

We teach democracy in the classroom, and 
teachers no doubt felt it a democratic privilege 
to express themselves, as responsible adults, upon 
matters of such vital interest to them. If democ- 
racy is good, and it is, let us teach it, expect it, 
practice it, and make it work. 

The tabulation of the results of 521 copies 
of a 139-question study was a tremendous job. 
As a further indication of the fine spirit of teach- 
ers and their willingness to do extra, totally un- 
recognized and unrewarded work when they feel 
the cause is worthwhile, sixty teachers volun- 
teered for the work of tabulation. 

The statements in regard to the instructional 
program had been so set up that the answers 
were “A” (Agree), “D” (Disagree), or “N” (No 
opinion). In an effort to get as clear as possible 
a picture of the thinking of Denver teachers, the 
results were tabulated separately for elementary 
school, junior high, and senior high levels, in 
terms of the percent who agreed, disagreed, or 
had no opinion. A general tabulation was also 
made for all three levels. 


Tabulation Reveals Significant Facts 

An analysis of the results of the questionnaire 
shows many interesting and significant facts in 
regard to the actual thinking of teachers. Con- 
sidering the scope of the study with its 139 
statements in all, it is obviously impossible to 
give here more than a slight sampling of the 
results. The questionnaire was definitely pointed 
to problems of local interest, problems which in 
many cases would not be of concern in other 
communities. The purpose of this review of our 
procedures is to show what can be done to 
improve the instructional program through taking 
advantage of the experience and judgment of 
sincere, well-qualified teachers. We do not pre- 
sume to have uncovered specific panaceas for edu- 
cational problems on a national basis. We are 
recommending a technic, an attitude, a philoso- 
phy, if you will, which holds that only in the 
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classroom teacher may be found that meeting of 
theory and practice without which true educa- 
tional progress is impossible. 

Certain of the findings of this study will, 
however, be of general interest. 

In the field of curriculum building the follow- 
ing statement was made: “We should have a 
curriculum outline giving scope and sequence for 
a full 12-year program, with the work of all levels 
smoothly articulated to avoid omissions and 
overlappings, but flexible enough to allow for 
different school situations.” In the tabulation of 
opinions we found that 85% agreed, 6% dis- 
agreed, and 9% had no opinion. We do not yet 
have what this statement calls for, but progress is 
being made in that direction. 

In regard to penmanship this statement ap- 
pears: “Legible, neat handwriting is still impor- 
tant in school, business, and social life.” In 
agreement were 96%, disagreeing 1%, while 3% 
had no opinion. Penmanship is now receiving re- 
newed emphasis in our schools. 

The following appeared on the subject of com- 
mittee work: “I am most willing to serve on 
committees if the job to be done is definite and 
if the report of the committee will be given seri- 
ous consideration, and follow-up action.” Agree- 
ing were 75%, disagreeing 8%, and 17% had no 
opinion. We do not know why 8% disagreed. 

For some years in our school system there had 
been a generally understood unwritten law 
against the use of basic texts in studies such as 
social science at the elementary and junior high 
levels. In other words it was considered poor 
educational policy for all children of any one 
group to have a copy of the same book in their 
hands at any one time. This policy was enforced 
more or less strictly according to the independ- 
ence and educational philosophy of the principal 
in each building. While it would undoubtedly be 
poor policy to limit study on any given topic to 
the narrow confines of a single text, many teach- 
ers feel that it is basic to real class progress to 
establish certain common knowledge and under- 
standings through the use of a common text, 
and to supplement and enrich by providing oppor- 
tunity for wide individual reading according to 
the ability and needs of the individual pupils. 

In the statement posing the need for a basic 
text, used in the proper way, 86% agreed, 3% 
disagreed, and 11% had no opinion. We have 
seen already a liberalizing of the policy in this 
regard, at least at one level. 
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There are times when teachers feel that not 
enough attention is given to the human factor 
as it comes into the problem of the making of 
teachers’ programs. The following statement was 
in the study: “Scheduling of classes and arrang- 
ing of teacher load should be handled in a scien- 
tific manner by people specially trained for the 
work, with particular consideration being given 
to the abilities and interests of the teachers.”’ The 
results showed that 88% agreed, 2% disagreed, 
and 10% had no opinion. We have observed con- 
siderable improvement in regard to this problem 
since the results of our study were made known. 

In many cases, of course, the results brought 
out in different parts of the questionnaire were 
an endorsement of present practices and policies. 
Often what may have been a problem to a few 
teachers did not so appear to the group as a 
whole. 


Progress Made Toward Effecting Changes 

After the completion of this study and the 
tabulation of our findings, the next consideration 
was how best to attempt to bring about actual 
changes in our instructional program where a 
need for change was felt by a vast majority of 
teachers. The committee selected certain prob- 
lems which seemed to be of major importance 
and upon which there was a practical unanimity 
of opinion. In a general meeting of our local the 
approval of the membership was asked for, and 
received, to present these particular problems in 
the fields of curriculum building, basic texts, in- 
creased drill in fundamentals, general education, 
and program making to the superintendent, and 
to urge suitable action. 

Two meetings were held with the superintend- 
ent. At the first, the study was presented, with 
an explanation of how it had been made, and 
with the assurance that in the questionnaire lay 
the free, uninhibited, entirely unedited opinions 
of a truly significant number of the teachers of 
Denver. The atmosphere of the meeting was 
most cordial. The superintendent indicated real 
interest in the study, and asked, of course, for 
time to go over the results. 

In the second meeting some months later, the 
superintendent, together with the assistant super- 
intendents in charge of secondary and elemen- 
tary education, again gave the committee a most 
attentive hearing. Specific problems were dis- 
cussed. Fields in which there was a discrepancy 
between announced policy and actual classroom 
practice were brought to light. The committee 





was glad to hear the administration’s point of 
view and the superintendent and assistant super- 
intendents were sincerely interested in getting 
the real opinions of their teaching staff, un- 
colored by practical considerations of expediency. 
This was probably the first time in the history 
of the system that the personal and uninhibited 
thinking of such a large group of teachers had 
been directly presented to the top administrators. 
They really seemed to appreciate the opportuity 
to get so directly in touch with the point of view 
of their classroom teachers. 

Several subsequent meetings were held with 
the assistant superintendents, both of whom 
seemed glad to discuss our mutual problems 
and to investigate possible changes which might 
be brought about in our instructional program. 
Throughout our contacts with the administration 
we were pleased with the high professional level 
of the discussion. Everyone was sincerely inter- 
ested in the same objective, the best possible edu- 
cational opportunities for the children of Denver. 

A general evaluation of an educational project 
is often made in terms of behavior changes. In 
the case of our study there are two types of 
changes which should be considered. First, what 
actual adjustments have been made in those 
instructional areas where teachers overwhelm- 
ingly wanted changes made? It is impossible to 
say, of course, just what action came as a result 


of our study and what might have taken place 
anyway. The administration has not been un- 
seemly in its haste to give our local public credit 
for anything, but we have not been working for 
public credit. Changes have taken place in the 


. official attitude toward basic texts, and toward a 


need for clarification of the “general education” 
program. More attention is being paid to the 
making of teachers’ programs. Handwriting is 
receiving greater emphasis. Adequate drill in tool 
subjects is increasingly recognized as a necessity. 
The fundamentals of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are receiving somewhat greater stress. 

These are some of the actual changes which 
have been taking place. A second type of change, 
perhaps more important than the first, is exempli- 
fied in what seems to be an increasing awareness, 
among administrators, of the interest of teachers 
in their profession and the importance of their 
contribution toward solving instructional prob- 
lems. When teachers and administrators can get 
together in a cordial atmosphere to exchange 
points of view upon their common objectives, 
when teachers realize there are special problems 
to be met and responsibilities to be faced by 
administrators, when the latter concede that in 
certain areas the judgment of an intelligent, sin- 
cere teaching corps is of primary importance, 
then we shall be moving closer to the education 
American children deserve. 














4: AN EYE TO THE FUTURE 





Federal Scholarship Program Favored. A federal 
scholarship program will be pushed in the second 
session of Congress. A study of all the scholar- 
ship plans with which Congress has been pre- 
sented will be published as a Senate document. 
The Office of Education seems to favor a plan 
for aid to 400,000 college students. They are, 
however, making a study of the number of 
scholarships and fellowships already available in 
colleges and universities during the coming year. 

Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, has said that “out of every 1000 children 
finishing the fifth grade, 320 have ability to go 
through college; only 70 do so. Thus every year 
the nation is failing to train 76% of those who 
could profit from college.” Therefore, too many 
American youths go through life functioning at 


a level below their full potential. The federal 
scholarship program, the civilian counterpart of 
the GI Bill of Rights, would be designed to re- 
duce this loss. 
* * * 

Discrimination in Higher Education Condemned. 
A concerted attack upon the “quota system” and 
college admission procedures which discriminate 
against applicants on grounds of race, religion, 
or national origin was urged at a conference of 
educators meeting recently in Chicago under the 
auspices of the American Council of Education 
and the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith. 

Declaring that “the quota system cannot be 
justified on any grounds compatible with demo- 
cratic principles,” the educators, many of them 
university presidents and college deans, declared 
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themselves in favor of the following three-point 
program: 

1. Development of a program by the colleges 
themselves to eliminate such discrimination. 

2. Enactment of legislative measures, such as 
fair educational practices laws, wherever neces- 
sary. 

3. Government financial aid to improve the 
quantity and quality of higher educational facili- 
ties so as to eliminate economic barriers facing 
many who seek college and professional schooi 


education. 
* * * 


Graduate Schools Urged to Separate Teacher 
Training from Development of Research Workers. 
At a joint meeting of the Association of Gradu- 
ate Schools and the Association of American 
Universities held at Madison, Wisconsin, re- 
cently, one of the important topics on the pro- 
gram was the need for a differentiation between 
the graduate courses designed to train teachers 
and those planned for developing research 
workers. 

Professor Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard 
suggested that the present increase in students 
seeking advanced degrees under the GI Bill of 
Rights made it so difficult to require research 
for the master’s degree that a solution might be 
“to take the M.A. out of the graduate school and 
return it to the undergraduate faculty, where it 
belongs, as a reward for a fifth year of collegiate 
instruction. . . . This would permit us to con- 
centrate on the Ph. D.” 

For the Ph. D. he outlined a plan for the sep- 
aration of training for teachers and for research 
workers. One institution would concern itself 
exclusively with the training of research workers 
for the academic world and for the worlds of 
business, industry, and government; the other 
would provide training for persons in the field of 
education. By means of this plan each individ- 
ual would receive training for his place in society, 
and no longer would the teacher be trained as a 
scientist or vice versa. 


* * > 


Commission on Financing Higher Education Or- 
ganized. At another meeting of the two groups 
mentioned above, announcement was also made 
of the organization of a Commission on Financ- 
ing Higher Education. The Commission’s study 
is being financed by grants of $400,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and of $50,000 from the 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. Professor 
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Millett, professor of public administration at 
Columbia, is the executive director of the Com- 
mission. Professor Millett said that he agreed 
with the late Nicholas Murray Butler that the 
functions of a university are to conserve knowl- 
edge, to disseminate knowledge, and to advance 
knowledge. He then added, “When we come to 
the problem of organization for higher education 
we have to bring into balance the needs of an 
expanding population and the resources which 
may be available for the support of higher edu- 
cation not only from private beneficence but also 
from public funds which are being called on for 
an ever increasing variety of social services. Al- 
ready the investment in plant, equipment and 
personnel for higher education in the United 
States surpasses the total wealth of many other 
nations. Whereas, twenty years ago, no uni- 
versity had a cyclotron, the possession of one 
nowadays outweighs in pfestige values even that 
of a victorious football team! 

“We have been as profligate in the exploita- 
tion of educational resources as we have been 
with our soil, our forests and our other natural 
resources. . . . Now has come the time for re- 
view, reappraisal, and rationalization. . . .” 


* *. * 


New School for Spastic Children in Chicago 
Supported by AFL Leaders. A committee of AFL 
leaders has cooperated with charity organizations 
to open a new boarding school in Chicago for 
children afflicted with spastic paralysis. The proj- 
ect was backed by the Parents Association for 
Spastic Children, a non-sectarian, non-profit 
group. They purchased an eighteen-room brick 
building on Chicago’s north side and this struc- 
ture was equipped with the most modern facili- 
ties for the education of spastics. Plumbing was 
installed without cost by the plumbers’ union, 
Local 130, and decorating was done free by the 
Chicago District Painters Council. 

The Parents Association already operates a 
model summer camp for this group of children 
at Lockport, Illinois. In its new school about 
twenty-two children can be accommodated, and 
these are children who are not accepted by the 
Chicago Board of Education even in special 
schools for the handicapped. Since it is estimated 
that there are 5,000 spastic children in Chicago, 
the new school can perform only a small part of 
the work to be done, and the Association, there- 
fore, hopes to gain some help from government 
and public funds. 











The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








“We accept democracy as a system of moral values, not as a means to any- 
thing, but as a good in itself. Social science has now added proof that in the 
business of getting the community’s work done, anything less than democratic 
team work entails waste of human energy, productivity, personality resources, 
and plain dollars and cents.””—LEO SROLE, Research Director, Anti-Defama- 


tion League. 


DEBITS 
Lawyer Sol E. Brinsfield, Jr., of Montgomery, Ala., 
who returned to this country recently after three years 
as defense counsel at the Yokohama war crimes trials, 
stated: “In its conduct of those trials the United States 
has set dangerous precedent for any future war... . 
The democratic ideas that are the basis of our free 
American life were not fostered at Yokohama, nor were 
fundamental human rights established there.” 
2 £ 
The Workers Defense League has brought to the De- 
partment of Justice certified cases of peonage in the 
turpentine camps in Alachua County, Fla. The Depart- 
ment has not yet acted, although it has had the evidence 


for three months. 
> > * 


The government’s decision to deny FHA aid for any 
new house or apartment whose occupancy is restricted 
on the basis of race, creed, or color by a’ written agree- 
ment or covenant will “raise havoc” with future build- 
ing projects in all parts of the country,” predicted real 
estate dealers attending the New Jersey Association of 
Real Estate Boards. Covenants against Negroes, Jews, 
and Orientals are fairly common. One result of the FHA 
order, it is believed, “may be that builders asking FHA 
help may keep their covenants unwritten.” 

* * * 

A group of youth leaders in the Methodist Church 
prepared a survey of the admission policies of 118 
Methodist institutions. Of the 55 replying to the ques- 
tionnaire, it was found that 44 admitted Orientals, and 
only 27 admitted Negroes. Nine of the colleges refusing 
admission to Orientals were Negro. 

. . > 

During November, Chicago was the scene of two 
serious racial conflicts. The first developed over an inter- 
racial union meeting held in a white neighborhood; the 
second occurred when a white family sold its house to 
Negroes. 

* * > 

The American Contract Bridge League voted against 
the admission of Negro members. The vote was 41.5% 
in favor and 58.5% against. Dr. Louis Mark, president 
of the League, said: “There is no reason to believe they 
would vote differently than any 
The result is an 


(League members) 
similar cross-section of American life 
expression of American public opinion.” 
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CREDITS 

Elloree, S.C., closed its stores on the day of the 
funeral of Robert Lee Williams in recognition of “more 
than fifty years of service to his community and county.” 
According to editorial comment in The New York Times, 
“The point about the story is that Robert Lee Williams 
was a Negro and the son of a slave and that Elloree is 
a predominantly white town.” 

.é& @ 

Dr. Hideki Yukawa, professor of physics at Columbia 
University, received the Nobel prize in physics for his 
theory on the meson as the binding force keeping the 
atomic nucleus together. Dr. Yukawa was born in Tokyo, 
the son of a professor of geology at Kyoto University. 

* * * 

The National Interfraternity Conference, at its annual 
convention, adopted a compromise resolution on the con- 
troversial issue of restrictive membership. The confer- 
ence recommended “that member fraternities that do 
have selective membership provisions consider the ques- 
tion in the light of prevailing conditions and take such 
steps as they may elect to eliminate such selective pro- 
visions.” 

. 7 +. 

In Carthage, Miss., 3,000 Indian, Negro, and white 
residents joined together in an American good-will fes- 
tival. The program featured patriotic songs and speeches 
by a representative of each group. A game of Indian 
stickball concluded the program 

os « 

The Northern Plains Indian Arts and Crafts Asso- 
ciation of Billings, Mont., is a successful cooperative for 
marketing Indian goods. It has local co-ops on four res- 
ervations from which it buys goods at cost plus 10%. 
Today the Association has a net value of $17,600. 

* * * 

Dr. Ernest A. Haggard, professor of psychology at 
the University of Chicago, stated, in a conference of 
the Educational Testing Service, that “the effects of a 
physical and social environment could be tested.” In 
the lower socio-economic groups nutritional deficiencies 
affect the nervous system and other bodily tissues. This 
fact makes invalid the customary testing procedures for 
determining the mental abilities of children reared in a 
lower class culture. “Modern intelligence tests are biased 
against children of the lower social and economic groups 
in our society.” 
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Tools to Wipe Out Illiteracy 
In the United States 


For the millions of illiterate American adults there is 
now available a completely new set of instructional ma- 
terials, including readers, workbooks, and guides. A 
three-year research project carried on by the Office of 
Education under the direction of Ambrose Caliver has 
resulted in the publication of these excellent materials 
which mark an important advance in adult education. 
These new tools for helping to wipe out illiteracy have 
been tested in scores of demonstration classes and have 
heen revised many times, before publication, on the 
basis of tests, criticism, and appraisal by students, teach- 
ers, supervisors, and reading specialists. 

Since most readers for beginners are designed for 
children, they are decidedly uninteresting to adults. These 
new readers, however, deal with everyday experiences 
of adults in the home, at work, and in the relationships 
of economic, social, civic, and religious life. 

Because the persons who need such materials are often 
unable to buy them, the price is being kept as low as 
possible. Each of the four basic readers is priced at 25 
cents, and the cost of the entire kit, including work- 
books, guides for students and teachers, and a reading 
placement manual, is $3.50. Orders and inquiries should 
be sent to The Educator's Washington Dispatch, New 
London, Conn. 


Speedy Shorthand System 

Designed for Self-Instruction 

SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK: Zinman’s Rapid Writ- 
ing System, by M. E. Zinman. Published by M. E. 
Zinman. 215 W. 91st Street, New York 24, N.Y. 1949. 
21 pp. $2.00. 


Zinman’s Rapid Writing, which is a system of short- 
hand based on longhand, can be learned in about a week 


The system is designed for self-instruction. The author, 
a member of AFT Local 2, is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Studies at the Theodore Roosevelt 
High School in New York City. He has had experience 
as a court reporter and is the author of articles on short- 
hand and typewriting. 

Logical and comparatively simple, the system appears 
to be easy to learn. For example, “es rdy 2wk 4u 2da” 
could be nothing but “He is ready to work for you to- 
day.” With some additional symbols that serve to clarify 
the material, the whole system is equally obvious to the 
untrained reader. It should certainly speed student note 
taking, as well as aid those who must learn a shorthand 
system in a short time. 

Mr. Zinman’s system is especially valuable for adult 
education classes, since most students in these classes do 
not have time to spend nine months learning shorthand 
at night. “They can learn Rapid Writing in a three- 
months course, 2 nights a week, 1%4 hours each night— 
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a total of 36 hours,” says Mr. Zinman. “In the Brooklyn 
College the students in the adult education classes write 
70 to 90 words a minute in a 30-hour course.” 


Public Employees and 
Their Rights as Workers 


GOVERNMENT AS EMPLOYER, by Sterling Spero 
Remsen Press, New York, N.Y. 1948. 500 pp. $5.65. 


Dr. Spero’s book is a sobering story of almost ruthless 
denial of civil rights to government workers. It is an 
illuminating case history of repressions and disabilities 
endured by public employees. Less than a half a dozen 
states grant them the legal right of association. The 
right to organize into unions and bargain collectively is 
almost universally condemned and prohibited. Even the 
right to seek favorable legislation is sharply restricted by 
the Hatch Act and other laws. It is not surprising that 
only about ten per cent of government workers are 
organized. 

Today government constitutes the largest employer in 
the nation. In 1947, federal, state, and local governments 
employed over 6,000,000 men and women. All the doc- 
tors, lawyers, dentists, and engineers combined make up 
less than one tenth of that number. One out of every 
ten persons gainfully employed is a government worker 
Dr. Spero’s study is a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of problems that affect millions of citizens. 

The first part of the book considers the relationships 
of public employees and the government. The fallacious 
analogy of the civil employee to the soldier in the army 
is convincingly refuted by Dr. Spero. 

“The obligations of a citizen to the state must not be 
confused with the obligation of the employee to his job 
and his employer. The government employee as a citi- 
zen owes the state the same loyalty as all other citizens 
The government employee as a worker owes his job and 
his employer the full and faithful performance of his 
duties. The effect of outside affiliations on such full and 
faithful performance depends upon the nature of the job 
and the nature of the affiliation.” 

The major portion of the book describes the rise (and 
occasional fall) of trade unionism in government service. 
The development of unions among postal workers, fire- 
men, policemen, federal white collar workers, and teach- 
ers is historically presented. Of particular interest is the 
detailed account of the police “strike” in Boston. The 
dramatic story discloses the shameful distortion of facts 
by the press and the unwarranted sound and fury that 
led to the destruction of the policemen’s trade union 
movement and to the wave of hysteria directed against 
all government employee unions. 

The chapter on teachers is rather uneven. Only the 
unionization of the teachers in Chicago is dealt with in 
some detail. (In passing, the “veteran labor leader” on 
page 311 should be John, not William, Fitzpatrick and 
the Superintendent (p. 323) should be Bogan, not Bro- 





gan.) The difficulties of the New York local resulting 
from political factionalism is described. No mention is 
made of the growth and achievements of such successful 
locals as those of Gary, Detroit, Denver, and countless 
others. The NEA is given most attention, though Dr. 
Spero appears aware of its non-union nature. 

The last part-of the book deals with public employ- 
ment policies pertaining to such issues as collective bar- 
gaining, closed shop, arbitration, and wage agreements. 

Dr. Spero writes as an objective historian and social 
scientist. But an eloquent moral is spelled out. Only 
organized action ard labor affiliation has made possible 
the progressive improvement of wages and working con- 
ditions of government employees and the increasing en- 
forcement of a civil service merit system. Brighter days 
are ahead for government workers and their unions. 

MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1, Chicago 


Units for Using the Community 

As a Learning Laboratory 

USING COMMUNITY RESOURCES, Illustrative Ex- 
perience Units for Grades One to Six, by The Univer- 
sity Elementary Demonstration School Faculty. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

This bulletin is an easy-to-take capsule that will help 
teachers guide children in the effective use of the school- 
room and community as a learning laboratory. It is a 
joy, indeed, to find in a pamphlet of less than one hun- 
dred pages, a splendid treatment of the basic principles 
of learning, and excellent discussion of experience units 

In this bulletin is a description of the way in which 
the children of the Tuttle School became aware of com- 
munity resources through experience units. “This col- 
lection of units supplies many illustrations of ways in 
which materials and instructional procedures can take 
more adequate account of changing social demands in 
a period when young people must be educated to live 
as citizens not only of a local community, but of the 
nation and the world.” 

This purpose is fulfilled in the development of the six 
units, one for each grade. Unit topics range from “Get- 
ting Ready for Winter”—Grade 1, which furnishes the 
foundation for the understanding of the interdependence 
of people, the effect of climate on habits of living, and 
the need for planning because of the limited supplies 
available, to “Group Living in World Communities”— 
Grade 6, which develops understandings of the social 
and business world. 

These units are described carefully, indicating the 
Overview, Objectives, Approach, Activities, Culminating 
Activities, and Evaluation. Particularly helpful are the 
Children’s References, and Teacher’s References for each 
Unit, and the list of Visual Aid materials used to develop 
the units. 

The experiences emerge as rich and meaningful for 
the children, “because vital, realistic community and 
personal problems become the core of the curriculum.” 

For the teacher who is eager that each child see him- 
self as a contributing member in his society, and that 
he be given opportunities to participate in that society 
according to his ability, I recommend this delightful 
bulletin. 

ESTHER B. AGENSKY, Local 3, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pakistan's New Magazine— 
A Progressive Educational Journal 


Education of Pakistan is the title of a monthly journal 
recently launched in Pakistan with the good wishes of 
governmental officials. It is “devoted to discussion of 
new ideals and new techniques in the Education of 
Pakistan.” 

The editors state, “The old order is crashing around 
us, but our educational system is the same old creaking 
cart, jogging wearily and slowly to a destination of 
which it is unaware.” They go on to say, “We need a 
root and branch reform, a new ideal clearly conceived, 
and new practices ruthlessly worked in all their various 
spheres . we hope the nation will rise equal to the 
great tasks that lie ahead of it. We shall do our humble 
best in the evolution of new ideals in education, and 
in the adoption of new practices.” 

In the first two issues there are some excellent articles 
dealing with educational problems in Pakistan and sev- 
eral concerning education in other places: Saudi Arabia, 
Britain, the U.S.S.R., Turkestan, and the United States 
These articles should be helpful to Pakistan’s educators 
and should promote the evolution of the comprehensive 
educational plan which the editors feel is necessary. 

The third issue, designed especially for parents but 
interesting to teachers as well, is particularly valuable 
The articles are written in clear, simple English that can 
be readily understood by the layman. The sincerity and 
earnestness of the authors and editors is everywhere 
apparent. 

The educational principles set forth in the publication 
are based on the most up-to-date information obtain- 
able. It is encouraging, also, to find reflected an appre- 
ciation of the contributions of many different religions, 
of both Exst and West. 

The subscription price of the magazine is $4.00 a 
year. Orders should be sent to Education of Pakistan, 89, 
Second Amil Colony, Karachi 5, Pakistan. 


For Democracy In the Armed Forces 
NOBODY KNOWS, by Gabriel DeAngelis 
Against Jim Crow in Military Service and Training, 
Suite 706, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 25c. 


Committee 


It it imperative that in our armed forces the real mean- 
ing of democracy be translated into action now. We 
are guilty of the grossest kind of hypocrisy, in the eyes 
of the world, three-fourths non-white, when “the military 
protects us from Hitler’s brand of racism, yet itself ex- 
emplifies, and by its own organization impresses upon 
the minds of our young men a domestic brand of racism 
at variance with democratic ideals.” 

We cannot afford to supply our enemies with “mag 
nificent propaganda out of our treatment of Negro 
troops.” From a purely selfish point of view, we are 
doing our country an injustice when we allow conditions 
in the armed services that will inevitably result in bit- 
terness and resentment 

In Nobody Knows, Gabriel DeAngelis tells of the 
policy of segregation and discrimination that finally re- 
sulted in “the declaration of Negro freedom,” the state- 
ment before the Senate Armed Services Committee that 
“unless Congress included an anti-segregation provision 
or unless President Truman issued an executive order,” 
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Negroes could not accept a conscription law, and many 
would practice civil disobedience. 

The report of the committee set up by President Tru- 
man to implement @ new policy of non-discrimination 
was due in the hands of the President by June, 1949. 
“Our account is overdrawn,” says Gabriel DeAngelis. We 
must act now, to win the fight for full democracy in the 
armed forces. This pamphlet tells us specifically what 
we must do. 

It should be read by everyone opposed to Jim Crow- 
It is effectively illustrated by Bill Mauldin and 
Bernard Seaman. Al Capp has contributed a clever 
“Shmoo” foreword. The original cover painting is a 
very fine expression of the spirit of Nobody Knows. 

MARTHA J. HARKINS, Local 252, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Outlook for Women 
In Various Vocational Fields 

A series of eight pamphlets, issued last year by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of Labor, 
should prove useful to teachers working in the guidance 
field. The series examines the outlook for women in 
the field of science and deals especially with changes 
and trends. All of the pamphlets are now available from 
the Supt. of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Titles and prices are given below: 
No. 223-1 The Outlook for Women in Science. 81 p. 20c. 
No. 223-2 The Outlook for Women in Chemistry. 65 p. 
20c. 
No. 223-3 The Outlook for Women in the Biological 
Sciences. 87 p. 25c 
No. 223-4 The Outlook for Women in Mathematics and 
Statistics. 21 p. 10c. 
No. 223-5 The Outlook for Women in Architecture and 
Engineering. 88 p. 25c. 
No. 223-6 The Outlook for Women in Physics and 
Astronomy. 32 p. 15c. 
No. 223-7 The Outlook for Women in Geology, 
Geography, and Meteorology. 52 p. 15Sc. 
No. 223-8 The Outlook for Women in Occupations Re- 
lated to Science. 33 p. 15¢c. 


ism. 


The latest pamphlet issued by the Women’s Bureau, 
Bulletin No. 231, is entitled The Outlook for Women in 
Police Work. It is a by-product of a larger study on the 
outlook for women in the social services. The authors 
of the bulletin point out that “although policewomen 
of the United States make up only 1% of the workers 
in the law enforcement field, they have an importance 
over and above numbers in the extent and quality oi 
the performance of the preventive-protective services 
they perform.” 


Miscellaneous Materials 

@ SRA CATALOG 1949. Science Research Associates, 
228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 62 pp. Free. 
SRA is an organization that specializes in the distribu- 
tion of guidance and life-adjustment materials. The 
catalog lists and describes outstanding books, pamphlets, 
and other material now available. Dr. Floyd Reeves, 
who is on the AFT Commission on Educational Recon- 
struction, is a member of the organization’s advisory 
council. 


@ INDONESIAN ART, by Hans van Weeren-Griek. 
Published by the Royal Indies Institute, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands. 48 pp. Up to 25 copies available without 
charge from Ardlee Associates, 28 West 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. 

A handsome pamphlet containing descriptions and re- 
productions of Indonesian art. 


@ BASIC INFORMATION CONCERNING APPREN- 
TICESHIP AND THE PARTICIPATION OF THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN THE PROGRAM by George L. 
Rosecrans. California State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, Calif. 1948. 13pp. No price given. 


@ UNESCO is proud of its new handbook, “Study 
Abroad,” listing 10,500 opportunities for international 
study, including those in the U. S. The handbook can be 
obtained for $1.00 from the Columbia University Press, 
New York 27, N. Y. 





@ “Tom, Tom, 
the Piper’s 
Son,” is one of 
about 3,500 il- 
lustrations, of 
which approx- 
imately 1,300 
are reproduced 
in color, in the 
revised edition 
of “Childcratft.” 
The illustra- 


leading chil- 
dren’s artists. 





A 14-Volume Children’s Anthology 
And Library of Information 
CHILDCRAFT. Field Enterprises, Inc., 35 East Wacker 


Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 14 vols. 3,330 pp. Revised 

1949. Pyroxylin coated binding, $69.50. 

The publishers of the well-known encyclopedia, World 
Book, have brought out a revised edition of Childcraft, 
a valuable work which has the endorsement of Angelo 
Patri, eminent authority on children. 

The first six volumes of the work are an anthology of 
selections from the world’s finest children’s literature, 
including that portraying life in other lands. There are 
also stories of great men and their accomplishments. 
Volumes six and seven center around children’s creative 
play and hobbies and include sections on games, parties, 
puppets, and art. The next four volumes deal with 
child guidance and are intended for use by parents and 
others interested in the proper rearing of children. The 
last two volumes are double size picture books, one on 
art and music, the other on science and industry. 





Union County Labor Group Supports 
Elizabeth Teachers’ Salary Request 


733 ELIZABETH, N.J. — The 
Union County Central La- 
bor Union passed the following res- 
olution in support of the salary 
requests of the Elizabeth Teachers 
Union: 

Whereas, The Central Labor Un- 
ion of Eastern Union County has 
consistently supported the previous 
requests of the Elizabeth Teachers 
Union, Local 733, American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, for improved pay 
for all teachers; and 


Whereas, The teachers’ request 
for a straight salary increase of $300 
a year, as approved by the Board 
of Education in February 1949, was 
not adopted by the Board of School 
Estimate, but improved salary sched- 
ule was adopted; therefore be it 


School Secretaries Meet 


CHICAGO, ILL.—On No- 
vember 19, the School Sec- 


22 


retaries Union of Chicago sponsored 
an educational conference having as 
its theme “A Day of Evaluations.” 
In the morning there were addresses 
by the superintendent of schools, Dr. 


Herold C. Hunt, by the assistant 
superintendent, and by a Chicago 
principal. Another speaker at the 
morning session was the Industrial 
Commissioner of Illinois. 

In the afternoon Dean Leland L. 
Medsker of Wright Junior College 
and Miss Genevieve M. Watson, Di- 
rector of School Clerks, addressed 
the group. AFT Secretary-Treas- 
urer Irvin Kuenzli then spoke on 
“Educating for Democracy at Home 
and Abroad,” illustrating his talk 
with color pictures taken in Europe 
recently. Most of the slides showed 
views of postwar Germany. 

The conference was delighted by 
a surprise visit from AFT President 
John Eklund, who also contributed 
to the program. 


Sick Pay Won in D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Congress 
has given approval to a 60-day cu- 
mulative sick leave system for Dis- 
trict public school teachers. This ends 
a system that made teachers pay 
substitutes out of their own salaries. 


Resolved, That in the interests of 
strengthening this new salary sched- 
ule, helping teachers to meet the 
continued high cost of living, and 
attracting new teachers of high abil- 
ity to Elizabeth, this organization 
support the request for the conver- 
sion of the present “cost-of-living” 
bonus of $200 a year into a regular 
part of the teachers’ salary as of 
September, 1950; that the present 
bonus be continued through June; 
that service of 30 years of teaching 
(at least 20 of them in Elizabeth) 
be rewarded by placing teachers, at 
the start of their 31st year of service, 
on maximum salary under the sched- 
ule, in September, 1950; and that the 
present increment of $250 a year be 
increased by $150 for at least the 
next three years. 


Unions Reveal Real USA 


70 FORT WAYNE, IND.— 

The need for a common 
language among the people of the 
world was stressed by John M. Ek- 
lund, AFT president, in an address 
before the Fort Wayne local. Mr. 
Eklund praised representatives of 
American labor unions who have 
done an effective job of showing 
Europe how unions can be strong 
without being communistic. All ef- 
fort should be made to prove that 
we are not imperialistic and that our 
free union movement is better for 
the worker than a sweep to the left, 
he said. 


Forum Begins Ninth Year 


571 WEST SUBURBS, ILL.— 
The West Suburbs Forum 
began its ninth year by presenting 
Miss Vlasta Adele Vraz at the Mor- 
ton Auditorium on November 20. 
Miss Vraz was director of American 
relief in Czechoslovakia from 1945 
until April 1949, when she was ar- 
rested by communist police and held 
in Prague on charges of espionage. 
Because she had also visited Czecho- 
slovakia before the change in gov- 
ernment, she is able to describe the 
country both under the former dem- 
ocratic system and under its present 
communistic regime. 


Elder Leads First Union 
Officer Training School 


23 1 DETROIT, MICH.—Arthur 

A. Elder, AFT vice-presi- 
dent, has been selected by the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union (AFL) to direct the union’s 
newly established Officer’s Training 
School, the first of its kind in the 
world. An entire floor at its head- 
quarters building will be used by the 
union for its new training school 
open to members of the union 21 to 
30 years old and interested in be- 
coming full time officials and repre 
sentatives. 

Tuition is free, and every man or 
woman completing the course is 
guaranteed a full time job. The 
course will include eight months of 
academic training in such fields as 
economics and law, plus four months 
in the field participating in collective 
bargaining negotiations and gaining 
familiarity with shop practices. The 
initial enrollment was expected to 
include 40 students. 

Mr. Elder is an exceptionally wise 
choice for the position of director 
because of his work as Midwest Di- 
rector of the Workers’ Education 
Bureau of the AFL and his many 
years of experience in the AFT. 


Sabbatical Leave Law Won 
By Louisville Federation 


67 LOUISVILLE, KY.— The 

Louisville Board of Educa- 
tion has added to its admirable rec- 
ord of interest in a progressive 
educational system by granting sab- 
batical leaves to Louisville teachers. 
The request for such action was 
presented by the Louisville Federa- 
tion of Teachers in March 1949, but 
action was deferred to permit study 
of the proposal. Some details re- 
main to be settled before the plan 
takes effect in September 1950. The 
matter of salary has not been deter- 
mined; another problem is the per- 
cent of personnel to be granted 
leaves in any one year, since replace- 
ment of teachers on leave is difficult. 

Another proposal of the LFT 
which is being tried out is the pro- 
vision of a daily rest period for ele- 
mentary teachers. Various systems of 
rotation in supervisory tasks are be- 
ing used to determine a satisfactory 
solution to this problem. 
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Policy Committee of Irvington Local Presents 
Educational Program to Superintendent 


77 IRVINGTON, N.J.—Local 

775 has organized a policy 
committee to study the educational 
problems of Irvingtcn and to present 
recommendations to the superin- 
tendent and to the school board. The 
following program was presented to 
the boara and was referred by it to 
the superintendent and the commit- 
tee for study and report: 

1. Development of a philosophy 
of education based on the established 
needs of the community, and of a 
broad school policy within the frame 
of which that philosophy can be 
made effective. This policy should 
enable the schools to coordinate their 
programs, face common problems co- 
operatively, and thus render better 
service to the children. 

2. Establishment of a long-range 
program of in-service training for 
teachers. Since education is a dy- 
namic rather than a static process, 
such a program is worthwhile, espe- 
cially if teachers can meet their pro- 
fessional needs in Irvington without 
facing the necessity of travelling dur- 
ing the evening rush hours. 


First DFT Bulletin Issued 
81 DAVENPORT, IA. — An- 

other aitractive publication 
has made its first appearance—the 
DFT News Bulletin. The first issue 
placed special emphasis on a report 
of the state convention of the Iowa 
Federation of Teachers. Among the 
interesting announcements was that 
of the local educational meeting at 
which the Reverend Edward M. 
O’Connor, professor of philosophy at 
St. Ambrose College, spoke on “Race 
Prejudice.” 


City Charter Group Aided 
703 MANSFIELD, OHIO—Paul 

L. Hauserman and William 
B. Lantz, instructors in the Mans- 
field public schools and past presi- 
dents of the Mansfield Federation of 
Teachers, were chosen by the Mans- 
field Citizens’ Committee to serve on 
a special commission to write a 
charter providing for a city-manager 
plan of government 


Name School for Labor Man 
6 SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
—The board of education an- 
nounced that its new trade high 
school will be named the John 
O’Connell Vocational and Technical 
Institute in honor of a pioneer labor 
figure who served as secretary of the 
San Francisco Labor Council for 36 
years, until his death in 1948. 
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3. Thorough revision of the list of 
basic textbooks. This list should be 
broad enough to enable schools to 
draw on more than one basic text 
in a given subject when desirable or 
necessary. 

4. Setting up a program to study 
reading difficulties in individual chil- 
dren and to apply scientifically sound 
measures to correct them. 

5. Promotion of sound public re- 
lations over and above what the 
schools are already doing. The more 
the patrons of the schools are aware 
of their objectives and program, the 
better support they will give to pub- 
lic education. 

6. Appointment of a committee of 
the Board with which the local’s 
policy committee may meet to dis- 
cuss these problems and to formulate 
recommendations to the Board of 
Education. 

Work has already started on the 
first item of the agenda and the 
others will be taken up in the near 
future. It is hoped that something 
constructive of which the union can 
be proud will be accomplished. 


Report Retirement Law 
400 PITTSBURGH, PA. — The 


Pittsburgh Teacher in its 
K October publication, the 
second issue of the bulletin, 
885 reported provisions of the 
new retirement law. These 

include: 


1. Retirement at a reduced rate after. 


25 years of teaching in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Retirement at the age of 62 or 
after: 35 years of service on at 
least half pay. 

. Increased salary deductions, the 
amount depending on the present 
age. 

. An annuity about 15% greater 
than at present. 


There's Good Fishing Here 


and salary too. 


868 KETCHIKAN, ALASKA— 
Although the Ketchikan 
school population is less than a thou- 
sand, the AFT local has an alert 
membership of about two-thirds of 
the teachers in the system. Through 
their work with the legislature of the 
territory, they have brought about a 
change in the salary law, increasing 
the minimum to $3400 

P.S. Salmon fishing is very good 
too. 


Los Angeles Teachers Earn 
Credit at Union Meeting 


102 LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

—An opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the relation of 
organized labor to public education 
was made available to Los Angeles 
teachers at a union sponsored meet- 
ing on November 9. Dean McHenry 
of UCLA spoke on “Education and 
the Democratic Process.” His ad- 
dress was followed by a symposium 
on “The Relation of Organized La- 
bor to Public Education” by Neil 
Haggerty, secretary of the California 
Federation of Labor; William Bas- 
sett, secretary-treasurer of the Los 
Angeles Central Labor Council; and 
Dr. Robert Ziegler, prominent edu- 
cator. 

Los Angeles teachers are required 
to earn institute credits, and it is 
important to note that this meeting 
provided two such credits. 

The first issue of The Union 
Teacher, Local 1021’s new publica- 
tion, was recently distributed to 
more than 12,000 teachers. 


Age for Full Pension 
Reduced from 63 to 60 


77 OAKLAND, CALIF.—A let- 

ter from the Oakland local to 
the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion requested that the retirement 
age be reduced from 63 to 60. The 
reply informs the local that the 
Rules and Regulations are being 
revised to bring them into agree- 
ment with the changes in the State 
Retirement System, thus automati- 
cally reducing the age from 63 to 60 
for maximum benefits. 
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Hamtramck Union Enjoys 
Cooperation of New Board 


23 DETROIT, MICH.—After 

a seven-year fight for job 
security, the Hamtramck Federation 
of Teachers finally has won. On Oc- 
tober 17 the board of education 
granted all teachers in the system a 
continuing contract similar to that 
recently adopted in Detroit. The 
union thereupon agreed to dissolu- 
tion of the junction, issued in 
1942, restraining the board of edu- 
cation from dismissing or discrim- 
inating against teachers and from 
misuse of funds. 

The present board of education is 
far different in personnel and out- 
look from the one the teachers’ 
union took to court in 1942. They 
have recently voted salary increases 
as well as tenure for teachers, and 
their attitude shows clearly an inter- 
est in teacher welfare. In expressing 
their appreciation for the improved 
situation the teachers especially em- 
phasize the support given them by 
their friends in the labor movement 
and by the superintendent of schools. 


Ithaca Union Picks Dayton 
60 ITHACA, N.Y.—Bruce Day- 

ton, of Local 608, was elect- 
ed president of the Ithaca Central 
Labor Union, an organization includ- 
ing representation from all the affili- 
ated unions of the AFL in the City 
of Ithaca. 


Dinner Meeting Features 
Professional Program 


42 ST. LOUIS, MO.—At a re- 

cent dinner members of Lo- 
cal 420 and their friends heard sev- 
eral guest speakers on a well-planned 
professional program. The speakers 
included Lou Renschen, president of 
the Central Trades and Labor Union, 
who urged emphasis on labor’s place 
in the community; Dr. William 
Drake, professor of education at the 
University of Missouri; State Repre- 
sentative William Rose; and Dr. Paul 
Preisler, vice-president of the local 
and formerly a vice-president of the 
national AFT. 

Guests at the dinner included the 
presidents of the two AFT locals in 
Granite City, Il. 


Lawrence Lists Successes 
101 LAWRENCE, MASS.— 

Since its organization in 
June 1948, the Lawrence local has 
been making steady gains for its 
teachers. One of its major achieve- 
ments was the elimination of the 
differential between the salaries of 
elementary teachers and those of 
high school teachers. With the sup- 
port of the Lawrence Central Labor 
Council, the single salary schedule 
presented by the union was passed 
in December 1948. More recently 
the union succeeded in getting a 
modification of sick leave require- 
ments. 


California Federation Holds Two-Day Meeting 


The California State Federation 
of Teachers held its annual conven- 
tion in Los Angeles on November 25 
and 26. The convention heard ad- 
dresses by two representatives of 
labor—Maurice Skates, vice-president 
of the California State Federation 
of Labor, and W. J. Bassett, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Los Angeles 
Central Labor Council. Both speak- 
ers assured teachers that they are 
welcome in the labor movement and 
pledged labor’s support to the teach- 
ers. 

At the annual banquet, John M. 
Eklund, AFT president, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The constitution and by-laws were 
studied for amendment and a legis- 


lative program for 1951 was for- 
mulated. One of the important 
planks in the platform is the matter 
of state-wide tenure. The state re- 
tirement system also came under 
consideration. 

Segregation in public schools was 
condemned by the convention, which 
also declared that teachers should be 
hired entirely on a basis of merit 
without regard to race, religion, and 
caste of any kind. 


Joint Luncheon in Seattle 

Everett Federation of Teachers, 
Local 772, and Seattle Teachers Un- 
ion, Local 200, held a joint luncheon 
at the Labor Temple on October 14, 
Institute Day. 


Professor Matsui Presents 
Lecture on Labor in Japan 


1020 SALINAS, CALIF. — Dr. 
Shichiro Matsui, Professor 
of Economics at Doshisha University 
in Kyoto, Japan, recently gave a 
lecture at the Salinas High School on 
labor in Japan and in the United 
States. The lecture was sponsored by 
the Central Labor Union of Mon- 
terey County, the Salinas World 
Affairs Council, and the Salinas Eve- 
ning School. 

As a member of General MacAr- 
thur’s Iz bcer-education staff, Dr. Mat- 
sui is particularly interested in labor 
relations. He is a member of the 
Japanese Teachers Union, which is 
the second largest union in Japan 
and includes 95% of the Japanese 
teachers. When AFT Secretary- 
Treasurer Irvin Kuenzli visited Japan 
in 1948, Dr. Matsui served as inter- 
preter for him. Because of this ac- 
quaintance and his great interest in 
AFT activities, Dr. Matsui visited 
AFT national headquarters last sum 
mer. 


40°% Increase in Local 956 
95 LAFAYETTE, COLO.—The 

membership of Local 956 has 
increased 40% in the last year; this 
brings their membership up to 70% 
of the eligible faculty members. Their 
efforts for increased salaries, im- 
proved sick leave laws, and tenure 
continue. 
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State Federation Affairs | 


Plan State Organization 
at Pennsylvania Meeting 


Health Program Set Up 

The Pennsylvania State Federation 
of Teachers held its fall convention 
at Lewiston. The most energetic pro- 
gram of state organization ever at- 
tempted by the organization was set 
in motion. To help carry on the ex- 
panding activities of the Federation 
and also to direct the work involved 
in carrying out the new organization 
program, a new office was created, 
that of executive secretary. For this 
position the state executive commit- 
tee appointed Floyd Straitiff, of the 
Pittsburgh local 


A comprehensive group health in- 
surance program was also set up for 
the AFT teachers of the state. 
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Colorado AFT Frames Teachers Bill of Rights— 
Tenure Law Requires Interpretation 


“Building Democratic Participation 
in School Administration—A Basis 
for Framing a Bill of Rights for 
Colorado Teachers” was the theme 
of the fourth annual conference of 
the Colorado Federation of Teachers. 
The state executive council called at- 
tention to the fact that Colorado 
teachers are free to attend the con- 
vention of their choice but that mem- 
bership in an organization is not 
required for release from school to 
participate in any of the meetings. 

Outstanding lay and professional 
speakers took part in the four ses- 
sions. At the first of these, a panel 
directed attention to the major prob- 
lems of a teachers’ Bill of Rights. 
Following this, committees undertook 
to formulate principles of a workable 
policy; these were then considered 


Official Recognition Won 
by Minnesota Federation 


For the first time the Minnesota 
State Federation of Teachers (AFT) 
has been officially recognized by the 
Minnesota State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

In October when the MFT state 
conference was held concurrently 
with that of the Minnesota Educa- 
tion Association, the teachers of one 
community had been informed that 
they had to attend MEA conven- 
tions or remain at work in their 
schools. A protest was made by the 
MFT and a delegation presented the 
case of the MFT to the Minnesota 
State Board of Education. The dele- 
gation, supported by the member- 
ship of the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration represented by George W 
Lawson, secretary, pointed out that 
the statutes of the State of Minne- 
sota contain nothing which gives a 
local school board the right to re- 
quire membership in any teacher 
organization. 

The policy which recognizes MFT 
is a distinct victory; the board also 
agreed to list the Federation’s annual 
conference in its official directory. 


WEFT Has 14th Convention 

The Washington State Federation 
of Teachers held its fourteenth an- 
nual convention in Seattle on No- 
vember 5. On the program were 
Congressman Hugh B. Mitchell, who 
spoke on federal aid to education, 
and Professor Ralph Thayer, who 
discussed taxation problems of the 
state. The luncheon which followed 
the morning sessiut: was attended by 
many outstanding leaders in the field 
of education and labor. 
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by the conference, and put into form 
at the final session. 

At the banquet which concluded 
the conference, the addresses were 
given by Mr. George Cavender, Pres- 
ident of the Colorado State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and by Dr. Heber 
Harper, Regional Director of the 
Federal Security Agency. The entire 
program was one of the most signifi- 
cant so far held. 

The Attorney General of Colorado 
has interpreted the new tenure law 
of that state to mean that teachers 
are on tenure if they have served in 
their schoo! district (first class, coun- 
ty or union high, or junior college) 
for three consecutive years prior to 
September 1, 1949, and their present 
contract re-employs them for the 


1949-50 school year as of September 
1, regardless of when the board of 
education took the action to reem- 
ploy them and regardless of the date 
of their contract. 

The State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, however, has stated that un- 
less a teacher actually entered into a 
contract on or after August 12, 1949, 
the date when the tenure act went 
into effect, the teacher is not on ten- 
ure for the 1949-50 school year, even 
though he has served for three or 
more consecutive years prior to the 
beginning of the 1949-50 school year. 
This ruling would mean that most 
teachers would not have tenure until 
a contract for 1950-51 is presented. 

This confusing situation may re- 
quire clarification by a court. 
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: "Education Lobby is Anti-Teacher” says Roth 


wrt is popularly known as 
the “education lobby” is not 
a teachers’ lobby. In fact, it is 
frequently anti-teacher in its pur- 
poses. Only the organization of 
teachers into unions can beat it. 

That is the way Herrick Roth, 
dynamic executive secretary of 
the Colorado Federation of 
Teachers, summed up the situa- 
tion in his recent visit to Local 
3. And Mr. Roth has had an 
unusual opportunity to study the 
“education lobby” in his home 
state. 

As Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Colorado House 
of Representatives, Mr. Roth has 
quickly found out who is for 
teachers and who is against them. 

“State education associations 
are generally top-heavy with ad- 
ministrators, and administrators 
are not trying to get anything 
for teachers. 

“In Colorado last spring the 
legislature had before it a bill to 
change the state financial law to 
include state support of a mini- 
mum guarantee for teachers’ sal- 
aries. 

“Sixty superintendents — theo- 
retically the representatives of 
teachers through the State Edu- 
cation Association—turned up to 
lobby against the bill. The "Louse, 
with the aid of ten members from 
organized labor, was able to pass 
the bil! in spite of the superin- 
tendents. But these ‘teacher rep- 
resentatives’ were more successful 











in the Senate. There, with only 
one labor member out of thirty- 
five, the bill was defeated.” 

* 

This Colorado situation is the 
typical pattern throughout the 
country, according to Mr. Roth 
Administrators, in the nature of 
their jobs, must serve interests 
that are not those of the teachers. 

“You can’t serve two masters 
simultaneously,” declared Mr. 
Roth. “Either you serve the cause 
of the taxpayers’ associations or 
the cause of better schools,” 

“As I talked to teachers around 
Pennsylvania,” said Mr. Roth, 
who visited a number of Feder- 
ation locals throughout the state 
before reaching Philadelphia, “I 
got the impression that your state 
has recently had an experience 
similar to ours in Colorado. Your 
last session was a disappointment 
in salary legislation, but your 
state education association de- 
clared itself ‘satisfied.’ 

“Satisfaction with little for 
teachers, a hanging back at the 
crucial period in the life of a legis- 
lative bill, sometimes active oppo- 
sition covered by high-sounding 
statements—these are characteris- 
tic of the administrator-domi- 
nated organization. 

“We could certainly use more 
teachers in our state legislatures 

but not to represent the admin- 
istrators. They are adequately 
represented already.” 

Federation Reporter, Philadelphia 








Labor Notes 


By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 








Cooperatives—A Bulwark 
Against Depressions 

More than 100,000,000 people in 
more than forty countries belong to 
consumers co-ops. Among them are 
about 10 million American families. 

All accept these eight basic prin- 
ciples: 

1. Racial, religious, and political 
neutrality. 

2. One member, one vote. 

. Open membership. 

. Cash sales at market prices. 

5. Dividends paid on purchases 

6. Limited interest on capital. 

. Continued expansion. 

8. Education in cooperation. 


Jerry Voorhis, secretary of the 
Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
addressing the 68th AFL Convention, 
urged the unions to form cooper- 
atives and thus give the people eco- 
nomic power as citizens. 

“If we can build cooperative mem- 
bership to a point where 15 percent 
of the nation’s business is done by 
them, the competition of cooperative 
enterprise would be able to prevent 
either a serious deflation or a severe 
depression from ever taking place 
again,” Voorhis said. 

He said that with that number of 
people in cooperatives it would be 
possible to break the stranglehold of 
any monopoly in this country. 

“Cooperatives exist for just one 
purpose: to give to the people eco- 
nomic power as citizens, to draw 
them together for the meeting of 
common needs, and to enable them 
to have something to say about what 
is produced, how much is produced, 
and the quality and price of goods 
and services. If the bargaining power 
of the people, through their coop- 
eratives, can be made great enough, 
we can even save this nation from 
the danger of economic collapse at 
any time in the future.” 

He said cooperatives are asking no 
special favors from the government 
in tax exemptions. Any business, in- 
cluding cooperatives, should pay in 
come taxes on earnings. On the 
other hand, he said, if it suffers a loss 
or doesn’t make a profit, it ought not 
to be taxed. 

Voorhis said cooperatives have re- 
duced the cost of insurance as much 
as 40 percent in many lines, made 
credit available to millions of peo- 
ple where it was not available before 
and at a fraction of former interest 


rates, and brought electricity to rural 
areas for the first time. 


Co-ops Flourishing 
In Britain 

One hundred and five years ago, 
28 cotton spinners opened the first 
co-op store in Rochdale, England. 
Today, ten million persons are mem- 
bers and patrons of 24,000 large co- 
op stores or 100,000 other smaller 
sales centers. The co-ops now do 
a business of over $1,250,000,000 a 
year. 

Capital supplied by members earns 
a small rate of interest. The “surplus 
profits” are distributed at the end of 
the year to the members in the form 
of dividends in proportion to their 
purchases during that year. 

Trade unionism is strong among 
the employees of co-ops. Wages and 
conditions of employment are nego- 
tiated by the unions and the agree- 
ments made are honored by both 
sides. The employees have a con- 
siderable voice in the operation of 
the business. Wages, hours of work, 
vacations, and pension rights are in 
many cases superior to those in com- 
parable commercial establishment. 

Profits from the co-ops are used 
to promote the common welfare. 
Study groups have been organized, 
convalescent homes opened, and 
scholarship funds set up, and a coop- 
erative college is maintained at Man- 
chester. 


Education and Low Incomes 

A sub-committee of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report states that almost one- 
third of the nation receives an in- 
come of $2,000 a year or less. 

These families cannot purchase the 
goods considered “symbolic of the 
American standard of living.” In- 
crease of their purchasing power by 
wage increases would “constitute a 
great underdeveloped economic fron- 
tier—a new and expansible market 
for the products of American indus- 
try.” The national objective of sus- 
tained high level employment and 
prosperity could then be realized. 

The sub-committee found that 
“Low incomes result from lack of 
education and lack of education for 
the next generation results from the 
low incomes of the present, a process 
which tends to stratify the popula- 
a 

“Broadening educational oppor- 
tunities, both academic and voca- 
tional, for all qualified students re- 
gardless of present income status is 
not only a most promising long-range 
attack on the low-income problem, 
but it is also absolutely necessary to 
preserve the American tradition of 
equal opportunity for all.” 

The AFL is urging federal grants 
for scholarships and work oppor- 
tunities to assist needy students in 
securing the education in which they 
are interested. 


Are We Headed for a 1929 Depression? 


The contrast between the American 
economy of 1949 and that of 1929 
as pictured by the National Plan- 
ning Association should be noted by 
the prophets of doom and disaster. 


1929 (B.C)* 
87.4 billion 


National income 


Industrial production 


Employment! 


Personal income re- 
ceived by individuals 


Dividends and interest 


Savings 3.7 billion 


*Before crash 


10% higher than during 
the years 1935-39 


47.6 million employed— 58 
1.5 million unemployed 
3% of total 


85.1 billion 


13.3 billion 


It is a hopeful picture of the possi- 
bilities for continuing and increasing 
prosperity. The NPA is an inde- 
pendent, non-profit, and non-political 
organization. 

1949 
225 billion 
157% increase 
181% higher than cur- 
ing 1935-39 period— 
65% higher than in 
1929 
million employed 
(July 1949)—3.2 mil- 
lion unemployed 
5% of total 
214 billion 
150% increase 
18.2 billion 
36% increase 


19.6 billion 
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But the complacent and carefree 
optimists who deplore economic 
planning and governmental controls 
as unwarranted interference with 
private enterprise and serenely insist 
that our economy be left alone need 
ponder on these facts: 

1. According to a Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Family Budget Study—a 
city worker must earn about $3,400 
a year to provide his wife and two 
children with a minimum standard 
of living. Over half the families in 
the United States receive less than 
$3,000 a year. 

2. One-fifth of all American jam- 
ilies have 83% of all the savings. 
About 30% of the families have no 
savings at all. 

3. In the years 1945-48 living costs 
rose 37%; earnings rose only 13%. 
The dollar today is worth only about 
60 cents compared with the 1929 
dollar. 

4. The sources of our present high 
level of employment and production: 
ie., industrial expansion, postwar 
backlog of demand for goods, for- 
eign markets, armament program, 
and increased purchasing power 


through wage increases, are rapidly 
drying up. 

Plants are no longer expanding. 
Goods are piling up on store shelves. 
Devaluation and pending termination 
of European economic aid (Marshall 
Plan) will drastically shrink foreign 


markets. Reduction in armament 
and government spending is a grow- 
ing trend. The Taft-Hartley Act 
and other restrictive legislation may 
seriously hamper labor’s efforts to 
maintain and raise the purchasing 
power of workers. 

More than optimism is needed to 
avert economic collapse. Long range 
purposive planning, private and gov- 
ernment action are needed to pro- 
mote maximum production, employ- 
ment, and purchasing power to keep 
our nation strong and prosperous. 


AFL Helps 
Latin American Labor 


In January 1948, the Inter-Amer- 
ican Confederation of Workers 
(C.LT.) was founded in Lima, Peru. 
The AFL played a major role in its 
organization. 

Last September, the second confer- 
ence of the C.1.T. was held in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. One hundred forty dele- 
gates from 47 organizations in 22 
countries, and fraternal delegates 
from 11 other organizations partici- 
pated. 

The conference concerned itself 
with the problems of economic insta- 
bility, low staadards of living, low 
educational levels, and weakness of 
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the labor unions of the region. 

Serafino Romualdi, Secretary of 
International Relations, and AFL 
representative for Latin America, re- 
ported that “low wages is the curse 
of Latin America.” 

“Although Latin America with its 
twenty republics does not offer a uni- 
form pattern, in practically every 
country the working population is 
still condemned to a miserable ex- 
istence, in some cases far below the 
subsistence level. 

“By helping 150,000,000 Americans 
south of the border to increase their 
purchasing power we prepare the 
ground for an expanding foreign 
market for our own surplus industrial 
products.” 

The AFL has aided the Latin 
American trade unions in the past 
years to resist oppressive government 
interference in their affairs and to 
improve working conditions. 


8ist Congress 
Midterm Report Card 


The first session of the 81st Con- 
gress indicates that it is not so good 
as was hoped but not so bad as it has 
been painted. 

A total of 9,297 bills were intro- 
duced. About 1,000 were passed by 
one or both houses. 

On the credit side are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Adoption of a 7 billion low-rent 
housing, slum clearance measure that 
will provide over 800,000 new units 
within the next six years for low 
paid workers. 

2. Enactment of an amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act rais- 
ing the minimum wage from 40 cents 
to 75 cents an hour. This will mean 
direct wage increases to about 1,500,- 
000 wage earners. The bill also aims 
to eliminate child labor. 

3. Passage of pay increases for 
1,500,000 government employees. 

4. Ratification of the Atlantic Pact 
and approval of economic and mili- 
tary aid to non-Communist countries. 

5. Extension of rent control but in 
a form to allow wide-spread rent 
increases and removal of controls in 
local areas. 

6. Authorization of federal loans 
at a low interest rate to extend rural 
telephone service. 

Bills passed by the House and 
awaiting Senate action are: 

1. Expansion of social security 
program that will place eleven mil- 
lion additional persons under its cov- 
erage and grant increases of pensions 
and other benefits from 50% to 
150%. (Fourteen million employed 
will still be left out of the Social 
Security Act.) 


2. Anti-poll tax bill. 

3. Repeal of the oleomargarine tax. 

4. Displaced person pill that re- 
moves some of the present discrim- 
inatory features. 

An important bill passed by the 
Senate and awaiting action in the 
House is a measure that would pro- 
vide federal aid to education through 
an appropriation of $300,000,000 to 
the states. 

On the debit side can be listed: 

1. Failure to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

2. No progress on establishment of 
a nation-wide system of health insur- 
ance. 

3. No progress on enactment of a 
civil rights program. 

4. No progress on establishment of 
a Labor Extension Service. 

5. No progress on housing legisla- 
tion to aid the middle income group 


High School Class Learns 
Practical Lesson on Unions 


Because of a special project spon- 
sored by Lodge 1266 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, 
many high school students in Janes- 
ville, Wis., now have a better under- 
standing of how a democratic trade 
union operates. 

The IAM. lodge recently pre- 
sented a mock union meeting before 
150 students who are studying high 
school social science. Members of 
the lodge conducted a typical union 
meeting, including the transaction of 
business and the hearing of com- 
mittee reports on various subjects. 

The presentation was planned to 
give the students an overall view of 
the wide variety of interests union 
members have. At the conclusion a 
question and answer period was held. 

The meeting was such a success 
that plans have been made to hold 
a similar meeting every year as the 
social science classes reach that part 
of their study course pertaining to 
organized labor. 

Lodge 1266 has made use of this 
same idea to instruct I1A.M. mem- 
bers from the surrounding area on 
the fine points of arbitration of 
grievances. 

In that instance, a mock arbitra- 
tion case was presented, three mem- 
bers of the lodge taking the roles of 
management, and three others repre- 
senting the union. An attorney was 
selected to serve as impartial arbi- 
trator. 

Each side presented facts on an 
imaginary grievance and at the con- 
clusion of the hearing the arbitrator 
gave his decision, based on the facts 
presented. 
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A. F. T. Literature 


Price List 





TITLE COST PER 100 
The American Federation of Teachers (By John M. Eklund) $2.00 


What Labor Has Done for the Children of America (By Maurice 
J. Tobin) 


Federal Aid and the Crisis in American Education 

What 24c Will Do in A.F.T. Dues 

Should Professionally Minded Teachers Affiliate with Labor?.... .75 
ee I Oe GI hn css con cette ances desscae etme tcns« 1.50 
Should Teachers’ Salaries Be Based on Rating? 

Should College Teachers Affiliate with Labor? 

A Challenge to Classroom Teachers (Desk Blotter) 

Labor’s Program of Education 

Labor, Education and Democracy 

Why I Joined (By Dr. George S. Counts) 

Company Unions and the School Crisis 

Questions and Answers (revised) 

Declarations of the A. F. of L. on Education 

Don't Let the Schools Suffer 

Should Teachers Be Neutral? 

The Key to Progress—The Public Schools 

Teachers Should Organize to Protect the Schools 

Do White Collar Workers Need Unions? 

What the Church Thinks of Labor 

Labor's Battle for Education During World War I 

Labor’s Answer to the Teacher Shortage Problem 

Angry Americans (By Joseph F. Landis)....................... 


Goals for American Education (By Kirkendall, Kuenzli, and 
Reeves) ($1.00 to AFT members) 


Basic Principles of Federal Aid to Education 
To Provide for the Common Defense 
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